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CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  CURRENT  LITERATURE. 


A  YEAR  or  two  ago,  I  heard  the  Rev.  Dr.  Buckle}^ 
editor  of  the  Christian  Advocate  (the  leading  organ  of 
the  Methodists),  say  that  he  had  had  two  Roman 
Ca,tholic  domestics  in  his  family  for  20  years;  and 
thoit  he  had  never  interfered  with  their  religion,  as  he 
had  thought  that  that  might  result  in  their  coming  to 
believe  in  nothing.  He  is  evidently  alive  to  the  tend- 
ency among  Protestants,  to  believe  nothing  that  is  not 
ascertainable  by  observation  and  experience,  v/ith  the 
result  that  no  definite  religious  belief  is  left.  I  have 
a  little  book  by  Cardinal  Manning,  entitled,  Divine 
Truth  Definite  and  Certain.  It  was  probably  directed 
against  the  Protestantism  of  his  day,  but  it  is  yet  more 
appropriate  to  twentieth  century  Protestantism. 

Some  15  years  ago,  Dr.  Fulton,  a  Brooklyn  Baptist 
miinister,  started  a  crusade  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  was  spoken  of  as  a 
second  Luther.  A  few  years  later  he  returned  to 
pastoral  work.  A  short  time  before  he  did  so,  I  was 
at  a  service  at  the  Warren  Avenue  Baptist  Church  in 
Boston,  at  which  he  took  part ;  one  of  the  leading  men 
in  the  denomination  preaching  the  sermon,  from  the 
text,  "Another  gospel,  which  is.  not  another." 
That  was  just  what  he  preached;  and,  as  he  was 
proceeding  with  his  discourse,  I  reasoned  thus  with 
myself:  Let  us  suppose  that  some  of  those  whom  Dr. 
Fulton  has  detached  from  the  R.  C.  Church  are  mem- 
bers of  this  church,  and  are  now  present  at  this  service, 
what  have  they  gained  by  the  change  ?  They  have,  no 
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doubt,  escaped  from  a  good  deal  of  error,  but  they 
have  also  lost  redemption.  There  is  no  redemption 
in  this  church ! 

I  have  lately  read  a  remarkable  charge  to  the  clergy 
of  his  diocese  by  an  English  bishop,  in  which  it  is 
affirmed  as  unquestionable,  that  for  400  years  there 
has  been  no  intellectual  upheaval  so  wide  in  extent, 
none  so  profound  in.  character,  as  that  which  has  pro- 
duced a  silent  revolution  in  our  own  generation." 
What  is  here  indicated  he  felt  to  be  so  momentous 
that  this  statement,  with  slight  variation,  is  repeated 
three  or  four  times.  This  carries  me  back  to  a  well 
known  English  ballad,  which  is  characterized  by 
similar  enthusiasm  and  similar  repetition: 

Of  all  the  girls  that  are  so  smart 

There's  none  like  pretty  Sally; 
She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart, 

And  she  lives  in  our  alley. 
There  is  no  lady  in  the  land 

Is  half  so  sweet  as  Sally; 
She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart, 

And  she  lives  in  our  alley. 

It  is  "  unquestionable  "  that  many  a  Sally  and 
many  a  Betty  has  produced  "  a  silent  revolution  "  in 
a  man's  life;  and,  when  one  considers  the  plastic 
nature  of  man's  mind,  and  its  tendency  to  enthusiasm, 
it  is  not  wonderful  if  in  some  of  these  cases  it  has  been 
thought  that  no  such  woman  had  appeared  on  the 
earth  for  three  or  four  cetituries,  if  ever,  before. 

The  Bishop  maintains  that,  within  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century,  there  has  been  another  Pentecost,  giving 
birth  to  a  divinely  inspired  literature,  like  the  first; 
for  he  says,  after  mentioning  some  dozen  volumes  by 
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various  authors,  "  The  great  volume  of  new  thought 
comes  from  the  Spirit  of  God;  it  is  a  moral  and  a 
spiritual  force ;  a  Divine  gift  of  which  we  have  to 
render  account."  I  happen  to  have  the  first  men- 
tioned of  these  works,  Lux  Mundi,  edited  by  Bishop 
Gore,  and  containing  twelve  essays  by  eleven  clergy- 
men, several  of  whom  are  now  bishops.  The  occasion 
of  the  work  is  thus  stated  in  the  preface: 

This  volume  is  primarily  due  to  a  set  of  circumstances 
which  exists  no  longer.  The  writers  found  themselves  at 
Oxford  together  between  the  years  1875-1885,  engaged  in  the 
common  work  of  University  education;,  and  compelled  for 
their  own  sake,  no  less  than  that  of  others,  to  attempt  to  put 
the  Catholic  faith  into,  its  right  relation  to  modern  intellectual 
and  moral  problems.  Such  common  necessity  and  effort  led 
to  not  infrequent  meetings,  in  which  a  common  body  of 
thought  and  sentiment,  and  a  common  method  of  commend- 
ing the  faith  to  the  acceptance  of  others,  tended  to  form  itself. 
We,  who  once  enjoyed  this  happy  companionship,  are  now 
for  the  most  part  separated.  But  at  least  some  result  of  our 
temporary  association  remains,  which  it  is  hoped  may  justify 
and  explain  the  present  volume. 

Other  Oxford  movements  were  characterized  by  a 
good  deal  of  recklessness,  but  this  was  to  be  noted  for 
its  prudence.  What  the  promoters  really  did  was,  to 
sit  down  and  consider  whether  with  ten  thousand  they 
were  able  to  meet  him  who  came  against  them  with 
twenty  thousand;  or  whether  it  would  be  better  to 
send  an  embassy,  proposing  terms  of  peace.  They 
decided  upon  a  peace  policy,  which  they,  no  doubt, 
carried  out  at  an  early  date;  but  Lttx  Mundi  is  the 
outcome  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years.  What  precise 
doctrines  it  is  intended  to  teach  it  would,  perhaps,  be 
impossible  to  say;  but  the  principle  of  the  book  is 
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evident  enough.  It  sets  forth  the  terms  upon  which 
Christians,  Jews,  Turks,  heretics,  and  infidels  can 
come  in  and  form  one  fold  without  any  shepherd. 
While  holding  to  the  Christian  faith  we  have  received 
from  the  Church,  we  are  to  incorporate  with  it  the 
prevalent  philosophy  of  our  time,  whatever  it  may  be, 
so  as  to  conciliate  the  world ;  such  incorporation  being 
termed  a  "  reinterpretation  "  or  "  restatement  "  of 
the  faith.  By  way  of  illustration,  Darwinism  is 
assumed  to  be  the  prevalent  philosophy;  and  we  are, 
consequently,  to  hold  that  man  was  evolved  from  the 
lower  animals,  and  square  the  Christian  faith  with 
that  as  best  we  can.  The  fifth  essay  begins  with  these 
words:  "The  last' few  years  have  witnessed  the 
gradual  acceptance  by  Christian  thinkers  of  the  great 
scientific  generalization  of  our  age,  which  is  briefly,  if 
somewhat  vaguely,  described  as  the  Theory  of  Evolu- 
tion." Towards  the'  close  of  the  second  essay  we 
read:  "  The  one  absolutely  impossible  conception  of 
God,  in  the  present  day,  is  that  which  represents  Hirn 
as  an  occasional  Visitor.  Science  had  pushed  the 
deist's  God  farther  and  farther  away,  and,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  it  seemed  as  if  He  would  be  thrust  out 
altogether,  Darwinism  appeared,  and,  under  the 
guise  of  a  foe,  did  the  work  of  a  friend."  In  the 
latter  portion  of  the  first  essay,  it  is  said  of  faith,  "  Its 
eternal  task  lies  in  rapid  readjustment  to  each  fresh 
situation,  which  the  motion  of  time  may  disclose  to 
it  ";  and  in  the  next  paragraph  it  is  indicated  how 
this  policy  requires  us  to  accept  Darwinism  now,  with 
the  assurance  that  we  shall  have  to  abandon  it  later: 

We  will  not,  then,  be  the  least  afraid  of  the  taunt,  that  we 
are  all  accepting  and  delivering  from  our  pulpits  that  which 
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once  threw  us  into  anger  and  dismay.  Only  let  us  learn  our 
true  lesson;  and,  in  our  zeal  to  appreciate  the  wonders  of 
Evolution,  let  us  hold  ourselves  prepared  for  the  day  which 
is  bovmd  to  come,  when  again  the  gathering  facts  will  clamour 
for  a  fresh  generalization;  and  the  wheel  will  give  one  more 
turn;  and  the  new  man  will  catch  sight  of  the  vision  which  is 
preparing;  and  the  new  book  will  startle;  and  the  new  band 
of  youthful  professors  will  denounce  and  demolish  our  present 
heroes;  and  all  the  reviews  and  magazines  will  yelp  in  chorus 
at  their  heels,  proclaiming  loudly  that  now,  at  last  and  for 
ever,  the  faith,  which  has  pledged  itself  so  deeply  to  the 
obsolete  and  discredited  theory  of  Evolution,  is  indeed  dead 
and  done  with. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  quote  more,  to  show  the 
nature  of  the  book.  He  who  imagines  it  to  be  divinely 
inspired  is  evidently  incapable  of  distinguishing 
between  the  operations  of  the  Spirit  of  God  and  the 
devices  of  satan.  The  policy  advocated  is  that  of  the 
celebrated  Vicar  of  Bray;  and  this  wonderful  move- 
ment, with  its  "  great  flood  of  new  ideas,"  is  as  old  as 
Adamx. 

It  is.  certainly  better  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic  than 
a  nothingarian.  A  Roman  Catholic  has  a  chance  of 
eternal  salvation.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral 
in  New  York  one  may  at  any  time  hear  better  ser- 
mons than  three  fourths  of  those  preached  in  Protes- 
tant churches.  I  go  there  once  a  year,  and  was  there 
about  a  month  ago,  when  the  sermon  was  from  the 
text,  "  What  shall  it  profit  a  man,  if  he  shall  gain  the 
whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  sotil?  "  The  j^reacher 
began:  "  This,  beloved,  is  a  great  question.  It  was 
propounded  by  the  greatest  Teacher  of  mankind.  It 
has  been  before  the  world  some  nineteen  hundred 
years  and  more,  and  no  human  mind  has  yet  been  able 
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to  grasp  its  full  significance."  This  chronological 
slip  was  the  only  error  I  noticed  in  the  whole  sermon ; 
which  was  very  simple,  very  practical,  and  very  im- 
pressive. I  asked  who  the  preacher  was,  and  was 
told,  "  Father  Murphy,  the  assistant  pastor." 

It  is  a  wonderfully  strange  thing  in  our  day  to 
observe  the  indignation  aroused  among  Protestants, 
both  in  Europe  and  America,  at  the  stand  which  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  has  taken  against  its  un- 
believing professors.  People  who  had  for  years 
maintained  a  friendly  attitude  tovvards  it  have  re- 
garded its  insistence  that  the  Bible  is  actually  the 
Word  of  God  as  an  unpardonable  crime!  The  Bishop 
referred  to,  in  the  charge  referred  to,  takes  the  side  of 
the  unbelieving  professors. 

People  have  written  much  about  "  the  salvability 
of  the  heathen."  If  any  of  the  heathen  are  saved,  it 
must  be  those  who  follow  the  light  they  have;  not 
those  who  ignore  the  dictates  of  their  reason  to  follow 
their  lusts  and  passions.  And  I  do  not  believe  in  the 
salvability  of  professed  Christians  w^ho  believe  that 
man  is  evolved  from  the  lower  animals  —  for  two 
reasons.  Because  it  means  the  rejection  of  the  reve- 
lation of  God,  and  because  it  means  the  rejection 
of  the  dictates  of  reason.  Our  reason  has  been  given 
to  us  for  our  guidance,  and  a  revolt  against  it  means 
rebellion  against  God.  People  say  that  evolution  is  in 
agreement  with  theism;  but  are  theistic  lies  any 
better  than  atheist?  Quite  otherwise;  lies  uttered  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  are  the  worst  of  all  lies;  and 
they  must  be  deeply  dyed  sinners  who  utter  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  what  they  themselves  know  and 
acknowledge  to  be  a  lie.    As  good  arguments  can  be 
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used  for  the  development  of  the' lower  animals  from 
man  as  for  the  development  of  man  from  the  lower 
animals.  It  is  within  the  range  of  the  Creator's 
power  to  make  a  mosquito  by  first  making  a  man,  but 
is  that  any  reason  why  I  should  believe  He  has  done 
so? 

Five  days  ago,  I  was  at  Brentano's,  to  pay  my 
subscription  for  the  weekly  edition  of  the  Times.  I 
glanced  at  the  books  as  I  w^as  coming  away,  and 
opened  Campbell's  New  Theology;  and  in  much  less 
*  than  five  minutes,  I  believe,  I  got  as  good  a  notion  of 
it  as  if  I  had  read  every  word  from  cover  to  cover.  In 
it  the  objection  is  raised  against  Christianity,  that  it 
makes  the  great  issues  of  life  —  the  salvation  or  dam- 
nation of  the  soul  —  to  depend  upon  such  little  things. 
But  it  is  the  same  with  our  present  life.  The  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  has  som.etimes  hanged  men  for 
making  a  few  strokes  with  a  pen  —  just  a  few  move- 
ments of  the  fingers.  The  God  of  the  Bible  is  the 
God  that  governs  the  world;  so  that  if  a  person  in 
early  life  takes  the  Bible  as  the  revelation  of  God,  as 
infallibly  sure  in  all  its  representations  of  Him,  he 
will  never  meet  with  anything  in  his  own  life,  or  any- 
thing in  the  lives  of  others,  that  will  contradict  his 
conceptions  of  God .  Dr.  Campbell  is  living  in  a  fool's 
paradise.  But  think  of  calling  svich  persons  doctors  of 
divinity ! 

About  five  years  ago,  there  was  placed  beside  me  at 
breakfast  the  daughter  of  a  Methodist  minister,  whom 
I  still  think  of  as  the  liveliest  woman  I  have  met  with 
in  New  York.  A  few  days  later,  she  stopped  me  as 
I  was  entering  Trinity  Church,  and  said,  "  Don't  you 
remember  seeing  me  at  Mrs.  C  —  's?  "    Including  her 


companion,  she  said,  "  We  come  here  frequently,  as 
we  have  so  many  things  to  pray  for."  About  two 
years  ago,  I  received  a  letter  from  her,  in  which  she 
wrote: 

I  often  go  into  Trinity  Church,  but  never  at  any  regular 
hour,  as  I  can  never  tell  when  I  shall  have  leisure  to  pray!  I 
have  learned  to  pray  without  ceasing,  I  do  believe.  There 
are  numerous  requests  come  to  me  for  prayer.  The  people 
of  Jamaica,  where  I  live,  are  desirous  of  seeing  a  revival  this 
winter,  and  we  are  praying  to  this  end.  • 

In  my  reply  I  said,  all  the  revivals  served  to  illus- 
trate the  elective  character  of  the  dispensation.  It 
is  very  desirable  that  young  people  should  be  in- 
structed as  to  this;  for  when  they  have  been  led  to 
expect  a  millennium,  and  it  does  not  come,  they 
become  discouraged,  and,  in  many  c^,ses,  give  up  all 
efforts  to  lead  a  Christian  life,  the  conditions  favorable 
to  it  not  being  present.  This  is  what  we  see  in  Lux 
Mundi.  The  authors  of  that  perceived  that  the  Ox- 
ford movement  early  in  the  century  had  not  brought 
in  the  millennium,  any  more  than  the  Oxford  move- 
ment of  the  eighteenth  century ;  and  they  came  to  the 
conclusion  that,  to  keep  their  heads  above  water,  it 
was  necessary  to  go  with  the  current.  Hence  the 
policy  they  formulated,  to  the  effect  that,  in  order  to 
save  the  world,  you  must  conform  to  it!  People  are 
coming  to  think  that  way  with  regard  to  missions  — 
to  save  the  heathen,  you  must  adopt  their  notions! 
These  tendencies  are  due  to  a  Laodicean  condition. 
Instead  of  saving  men  this  way,  we  shall  ourselves 
be'  cast  off  by  God.  Because  thou  art  lukewarm, 
and  neither  cold  nor  hot,  I  will  spue  thee  out  of  my 
mouth." 
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While  the  Protestant  clergy  of  our  day  are  con- 
tending for^liberty  of  thought  and  opinion,  the  world 
is  both  practising  and  contending  for  freedom  in 
morals.  About  ten  years  ago,  when  I  was  in  Boston, 
I  was  talking  to  a  New  York  lady,  herself  a  very  fine 
pianist,  about  one  who  was,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
female  pianist  of  the  nineteenth  century;  and  she 
said  she  had  had  "  a  lot  of  husbands."  "  What,"  I 
said,  "  does  she  get  divorced  from  them?  "  "  O," 
said  she,  "  I  don't  think  she  takes  the  trouble  to  do 
that."  A  few  years  later,  she  was  married  once  more, 
and  then  a  New  York  paper  set  forth  her  matrimonial 
experiences.  She  had,  according  to  this  account, 
been  married  only  four  times.  Tier  first  husband 
deserted  her  before  the  birth  of  her  first  child.  From 
Nos.  2  and  3,  by  whom,  likewise,  she  had  had  children, 
she  obtained  divorces.  No.  4  was  brother  of  No.  2. 
All  miight  have  been  still  living  in  so  far  as  the  narra- 
-tive  went. 

About  twelve  years  ago,  the  Westminster  Review' 
published  some  articles  which  demanded  toleration 
for  every  known  relation  between  the  sexes  — 
polygamy,  polyandry,  and  even  the  marriage  of 
brothers  and  sisters;  declaring  that  "  The  happiness 
of  mankind  —  that  and  that  alone  —  should  be  the 
basis  of  all  our  institutions,  and  the  object  of  all  our 
reforms."  What  Shakspeare  says  of  conditions  of 
life,  "  Nothing  is  either  good  or  bad,  but  thinking 
makes  it  so,"  this  writer  applies  to  morals.  Accord- 
ing to  him  the  only  thing  amiss  in  the  proscribed 
relations  of  men  and  women  is  tmintelligent  thinking.^ 

It  is  useless  for  the  clergy  to  think  of  competing 
with  the  world  upon  a  latitudinarian  basis,  or  as 
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"  advanced  thinkers."  They  will  not  be  in  the  front, 
but  in  the  rear,  of  the  procession  all  the  time. 

I  RECEIVED  my  books  from  the  storage  warehouse, 
in  which  I  had  kept  them  for  a  year,  on  the  26th  of 
March;  and  two  months  later  I  had  them  all  arranged 
and  indexed.  There  are  about  2,500  volumes,  and 
I  have  plenty  of  room  for  all.  I  have  about  1,200  in 
cases,  1,000  in  cupboards,  and  300  in  drawers  and 
desks  and  lying  about.  By  putting  the  shabbier 
volumes  in  the  cupboards,  I  am  able  to  make  a  very 
nice  showing  in  the  cases  —  such  a  variety  of  colors, 
and,  with  hardly  any  exception,  .in  good  bindings; 
while  quite  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  hand- 
somely gotten  up.  I  have  acquired  considerable  skill 
in  determining  the  value  of  books;  and  I  have  been 
extremely  fortunate  in  buying.  Those  high  prices 
of  the  English  publishers,  which  people  have  so  much 
complained  of  lately,  have  no  terrors  for  me.  .  I  think 
them  exorbitant  certainly,  but  they  become  beaiiti- 
fully  less  before  the  works  come  into  my  hands. 
Only  one  must  exercise  a  little  patience.  About  two 
years  ago,  I  saw  in  a  second-hand  store  Life  of  Bishop 
Wilherforce,  in  3  vols.,  half  calf,  at  $6.  About  two 
weeks  later,  as  I  entered,  the  proprietor  told  me  he 
meant  to  get  rid  of  his  theological  works,  so  that  if  I 
wanted  any  of  those  I  could  have  them  very  cheap. 
I  asked,  "  Have  you  got  that  Life  of  Bishop  Wilher- 
force now?  "  He  replied,  "  Yes,  there  it  is;  you  can 
have  that  at  the  ridiculously  low  price  of  $1.75." 
The  very  first  day,  I  believe,  that  the  Life  of  Canon 
Liddon  was  advertised  in  New  York  at  $5,  I  went  into 
a  good  bookstore  and  bought  it  at  half  that  price.  I 
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used  to  wonder  how  this  house  could  sell  books  at  half 
price  as  soon  as  they  were  out ;  but  later  I  had  reason 
to  believe  they  were  books  that  had  been  used  for 
review;  this  copy  had  probably  been  used  for  that 
purpose.  No  matter  how  high  the  publishers'  prices, 
I  have  seldom  given  more  than  a  dollar  a  volume  for 
biographies,  while  in  many  cases  I  have  bought  them 
for  much  less.  I  have  even  bought  new  books  at  a 
quarter  that  were  published  at  sixteen  shillings.  I 
recently  bought  the  Memoirs  of  Sir  Henry  Reeve,  two 
handsome  volumes  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  for  one 
dollar.  Occasionally  I  give  high  prices  for  books,  and 
I  suppose  the  most  expensive  I  have  is  the  last  volume 
of  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  an  Index 
and  Epitome  of  all  the  previous  volumes,  in  half  calf. 
This  cost  me  about  ten  dollars.  I  haA^e  more  than 
forty  volumes  that  belonged  to  the  late  Dean  Hoff- 
man, which  I  bought  at  ten  cents  a  volume.  As  he 
was  probably  the  wealthiest  clergyman  in  the  world, 
and  left  a  fortune  of  about  ten  million  dollars,  I  had 
no  scriiple  in  buying  his  books  at  that  price. 

Twenty  years  ago,  as  recorded  in  these  pages,  I 
lost  my  way  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Clinton,  trying 
to  reach  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington.  Ever 
since  then  I  have  regarded  the  Crawford  House,  N.  H,, 
as  an  ideal  summer  resort,  and  for  some  years  I  thought 
of  going  thither  some  summer,  to  make  another 
attempt.  It  was  at  Mt.  Pleasant  House  that  I  was  20 
years  ago.  But  since  leaving  Boston,  I  had  hardly 
thought  of  it  till  this  summer,  Vv^hen,  desiring  for 
several  reasons  to  visit  Boston,  I  thought  I  might  as 
well  pay  another  visit  to  the  White  Mountains.  I 
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found  the  Crawford  Hotise  all  that  I  expected,  and 
on  three  separate  days  I  climbed  three  of  the  high 
mountains  in  its  neighborhood,  Clinton,  Pleasant,  and 
Washington.  The  last,  I  think,  was  the  hardest  work 
I  ever  did.  That  m^orning,  as  I  was  walking  tow^ard 
the  base,  of  Mt.  Washington,  a  badger  crossed  the 
road  in  front  of  me  — -  the  first  I  had  ever  seen  at 
large.  The  Crawford  House  is  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains on  all  sides,  so  that  one  is  compelled  to  remember 
the  words,  As  the  mountains  are  round  about 
Jerusalem."  From  it  one  may  climb  as  many  as 
ten  m.ountains,  and  there  are  half  a  dozen  cascades 
within  a  mile,  two  of  them  falling  from  a  great  height. 
At  the  American  summer  hotel  one  has  the  best 
opportunity  of  determining  the  merits  of  dancing, 
per  se.  It  is  not  carried  on  in  an  unwholesome  at- 
mosphere, and  it  is  all  over  by  ten  o'clock.  At  my 
old  boarding-house  in  Boston  I  found  a  couple  who 
had  been  there  seventeen  years.  They  had  paid 
three  visits  to  Europe  since  I  came  to  New  York  in 
1898,  the  last  to  Norway  and  Sweden.  On  the 
occasion  of  their  second  visit,  they  landed  on  the 
banks  of  the  Clyde,  and  travelled  south  through  the 
cathedral  cities.  When  in  London,  they  stayed  at 
Hotel  Cecil.  The  husband  was  brought  up  in  Paris, 
and  was  at  school  there  when  the  Prince  Imperial 
was  born. 

In  my  No.  20,  after  speaking  of  some  theological 
errors  of  the  N.  T.  Revisers,  I  said  I  might  at  a  future 
time  refer  to  their  grammatical  errors.  That  time 
has  now  come.  Very  soon  after  their  work  appeared, 
Mr.  John  Darby  wrote  of  the  Revisers,  "  They  are 
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wholly  ignorant  of  the  force  of  English  tenses."  I 
have  never  supposed  them  to  be  that;  I  have  rather 
supposed  that  the  havoc  they  made  in  the  tenses  of  the 
A.  V.  was  due  to  their  notions  of  the  necessity  of  the 
Greek.  The  trouble  is  over  their  rendering  of  the 
aorist,  which  has  two  forms.  In  the  Imperial  Dic- 
tionary these  forms  are  thus  defined:  "  Certain 
tenses  in  the  grammar  of  the  Greek  language,  which 
express  time  indeterminate,  that  is,  either  past, 
present,  or  future."  In  the  London  Greek  Grammar 
it  is  said,  "  Tlie  Preterite  or  Aorist  denotes  an  action 
done  at  any  time  past;  but  is  sometimes  used  in  a 
general  proposition,  without  any  reference  to  past 
time."  Is  it,  indeed,  thus  indefmite  (without  bound, 
as  its  name  indicates),  or  does  it  little  more  than 
represent  our  own  preterit?  That  is  the  question. 
In  the  following  remarks,  by  preterit  I  mean  the  past 
definite  (I  loved),  and  by  perfect  the  present  perfect 
(I  have  loved),  as  distinguished  from  the  pluperfect. 

If  w^e  observe  the  quotations  from  the  O.  T.  in  the 
R.  N.  T.  we  shall  see  that  in  some  instances  the  perfect 
tense  has  been  changed  to  the  preterit.  In  the 
fourth  of  Matthew,  for  instance,  "  the  people  that 
sat  in  darkness  have  seen  a  great  light  "  has  been 
changed  to  "  s^v  a  great  light."  If  we  refer  to  the 
Revised  O.  T.,  to  ascertain  if  a  corresponding  change 
has  been  made  there,  we  shall  find  it  has  not.  A 
person  unable  to  judge  for  himself  would  naturally 
desire  to  know  the  reason  for  the  discrepancy  thus 
made  between  the  reading  of  the  O.  T.  and  the  N. 
Is  it  due  to  scholarship,  or  to  some  scholastic  fad  ? 

In  the  Hebrew  language  there  are  but  two  tenses, 
and  the  prim.ary  tense  is  not  the  present,  as  in  our 
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western  languages,  but  a  past;  and  the  primary  form 
is  not  the  first  person  singular  as  with  us  but  the  third 

—  dbr,  he  spoke;  mlk,  he  reigned.  The  latter  fact 
has  no  bearing  upon  the  question  under  consideration, 
but,  having  noted  the  other  peculiarity,  I  might  as 
well  mention  this  also.  But  whilst  the  verb  is  thus 
defined  as  a  preterit,  this  same  primary  form  is  used 
as  a  perfect  also.  Whilst  there  has  been,  and  may 
still  be,  a  difference  of  opinion  among  Hebraists  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  secondary  tense,  there  is  no  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  this.  All  translators  use  it  in 
one  way  or  the  other  as  the  context  may  require ;  and 
the  point  to  be  noted  is,  that  no  matter  which  way 
they  feel  bound  to  render  it,  it  is  represented  in  the 
vSeptuagint  by  the  aorist.  Nobody  questions  whether 
the  aorist  is  used  as  a  preterit;  the  point  in  disp*iite 
is,  whether  it  is  used  as  a  perfect.  In  the  third, 
fourth,  and  twenty-fifth  chapters  of  Genesis  it  is 
used  in  the  following:  "  Because  thou  hast  done  this  " 

—  "I  have  gotten  a  man  from  the  Lord  "  —  And  the 
Lord  hath  blessed  my  master  exceedingly. " 

I  will  now  show  the  need  of  this  evidence  and 
argument,  by  quotations  from  those  .scholars  who 
maintain  the  contrary.  Dr.  G.  B.  Winer,  one  of  the 
best  authorities  on  Greek  grammar,- says,  "  There  is 
no  passage  in  which  it  can  be  certainly  proved  that 
the  aorist  stands  for  the  perfect."  In  support  of  this 
theory,  he  produces  no  'satisfactory  evidence,  but 
simply  says,  certain  passages  mean  so^and  so.  Here 
is  a  sample :  "In  Mark  xi  :  1 7  the  perfect  now  stands 
in  the  text,  but  the  aorist  *  would  also  have  been  in 
place."    Would  it,  indeed?  Dr.  Robert  Young,  who 


*  Used  here  for  the  preterit. 
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had  the  same  notions  of  the  aorist  as  Winer, 
renders  the  passage,  "  My  house  a  house  of  prayer 
shall  be  called  for  all  the  nations,  and  ye  did  make  it 
a  den  of  robbers. ' '  This  would  be  good  if  the  reference 
were  to  some  event  wholly  in  the  past.  It  might,  for 
instance,  be  said,  that  no  sooner  had  the  Jews  taken 
possession  of  their  new  tem^ple,  than  they  transformed 
it  into  a  den  of  thieves.  But  nothing  can  be -clearer 
than  that  the  Lord  was  referring  to  existing  conditions, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  proper  rendering  is,  "  Ye  have 
made  it  a  den  of  thieves."  What  is  affirmed  by  V/iner 
is  denied  by  Phillip  Buttman,  who  says  the  aorist 
frequently  stands  for  the  perfect.  Here  is  one  of 
Winer's  arguments: 

The  aorist  egrapsa  is  used  instead  of  the  present,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  very  letter  which  is  now  being  written,  exactly  as 
scripsi  in  Latin.  In  the  same  way  a  writer  uses  epempsa 
(mist)  looking  at  the  fact  that  for  the  receiver  of  the  letter 
the  pempo  has  changed  itself  into  an  epempsa. 

The  cases  are,  indeed,  parallel,  but  the  reference  to 
scripsi  and  misi  is  unfortunate  as  they  are  the  perfects 
of  their  verbs,  and  the  only  available  forms  for  1  have 
ivritten  and  /  have  sent.  In  Latin,  as  in  Hebrew,  there 
is  but  one  form  for  the  preterit  and  the  perfect.  But 
nothing  could  better  show  what  a  "  desperate  game  " 
Winer  was  playing  than  this  ingenious  and  ridiculous 
suggestion.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  that  such  a  nice 
calculation  and  such  a  method  on  the  part  of  St.  Paul 
would  have  required  a  corresponding  change  in.  other 
verbs.  Instead  of  writing,  "  I  am  sure  that  when  I 
come  unto  you  "  (Rom.,  xv  :  2  9),  he  would  have  had  to 
write,  /  was  sure  that  when  I  should  come.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  commences  a  letter  to  the  Countess  of  Dalkeith 
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by  saying,  "  Mr.  Scott  has  the  honor  to  return  to  Lady 
Dalkeith  Mr.  Beattie's  copy  of  Tamlane  with  most 
respectful  thanks."  According  to  Winer,  he  ought 
to  have  written,  Mr.  Scott  had  the  honor,  "  looking  at 
the  fact  that  for  the  receiver  of  the  letter  "  the  present 
had  become  past  time!  If  this  argument  had  been 
good,  there  would  have  been  no  need  of  the  next: 
"  This  aorist  refers  in  every  case  either  to  an  earlier 
letter,  or  to  a  whole  epistle  now  concluded,  or  to  a 
group  of  verses  just  comx:)leted."  One  of  Winer's 
errors  is,  that  the  perfect  is  out  of  a  place  for  any  com- 
pleted action.  It  is  frequently  required  for  an  action 
wholly  in  the  past:  "  I  saw^  Charles  last  week;  I 
have  seen  James  to-day."  Consequently,  it  is  re- 
quired with  reference  to  "  a  group  of  verses  just  com- 
pleted "  :  Neither  have  I  written  these  things,  that 
it  should  be  so  done  unto  me."  As  to  the  second  of 
the  above  statements,  it  is  contradicted  by  three  out 
of  the  four  texts  he  quotes  to  prove  it  —  Rom,  xv  :  15, 
for  instance,  where  the  apostle  is  only  getting  toward 
the  close  of  his  letter.  And  as  to  the  fourth  text,  even 
Dr.  Young  uses  the  perfect  there:  "  Ye  see  in  how 
large  letters  I  have  written  to  you  with  mine  own  hand. " 

Dean  Farrar  is  on  the  same  side  as  Winer.  This  is 
from  his  Greek  Syntax: 

The  student  should  avoid  rendering  the  aorist  by  '  have  ' 
which  is  the  sign  of  the  present  perfect.  It  is  indeed  true 
that  the  Greeks  sometimes  used  the  aorist  indicative  where 
we  use  the  perfect,  and  in  this  case  we  must  substitute  our 
idiom  for  theirs;  but  this  does  not  obliterate  the  distinction 
between  the  aorist  and  perfect. 

A  perfect  see-saw;  the  student  must  "  avoid  " 
doing  that  which  sometimes  he  "  must  "do!    On  the- 
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next  page  he  says,  "  Very  rarely  indeed  we  are  com- 
pelled by  the  English  idiom  to  introduce  the  present 
perfect  in  rendering  the  aorist,"  and  that  "  the  rule 
is,  never  translate  the  aorist  by  have."  How  much 
scholarship  there  is  embodied  in  this  verdict  will 
appear  from  an  examination  of  the  second  of  Lamenta- 
tions. Take  the  second  verse:  "  The  Lord  hath 
swallowed  up  all  the  habitations  of  Jacob,  and  hath 
not  pitied:  he  hath  thrown  down  in  his  wrath  the 
strongholds  of  the  daughter  of  Judah:  he  hath 
brought  them  down  to  the  ground:  he  hath  polluted 
the  kingdom  and  the  princes  thereof."  Here  the 
perfect  tense  is  used  five  times,  and  in  the  entire 
chapter  more  than  fifty  times  —  in  the  A.  V.  and  in 
the.  R.  v.,  both  English  and  American.  In  the 
Septuagint  the  Greek  perfect  is  never  used  as  its 
equivalent,  but  always  the  aorist.  Fifty  times  in 
one  chapter  the  aorist  is  used  as  the  equivalent  of  the 
English  perfect,  and  yet  Dean  Farrar  says  the  rule  is, 
never  to  translate  it  that  way!  This  use  of  the  aorist 
for  the  perfect,  so  observable  in  the  Septuagint  and 
the  N.  T.,  resulted  ultimately  in  the  disappearance  of 
the  perfect  tense  from  the  Greek  language.  In 
Winer's  grammar  there  is  this  quotation  from  Clyde: 
"  The  aggressive  tendency  of  the  aorist  appears  in 
the  fact  that,  at  the  present  day,  while  the  ancient 
perfect  and  pluperfect  have  no  existence,  the  ancient 
aorist  remains  intact  in  the  daily  speech  of  the  Greek 
race." 

•  The  foregoing  argument  has  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  question,  what  is  the  value  of  the  Revised  N. 
T. ;  because  many  —  I  suppose  most  —  of  its  changes 
of  tense  are  due  to  those  notions  of  the  Greek  aorist 
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which  were  held  by  Winer.  The  Revisers  hsive  not, 
however,  consistently  carried  out  his  rules,  but  have 
exhibited  the  vacillation  of  Dean  Farrar.  It  has  been 
with  them  throughout  as  it  was  with  him'  — -  We  must 
"  avoid"  doing  that  which  we  "  must  "do.  In  the 
first  of  Luke,  for  instance,  they  have  left  Mary's 
poem  unchanged;  which  Dr.  Young,  who  is  more 
consistent,  renders  after  this  fashion: 

And  Mary  said,  My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord, 

And  my  spirit  was  glad  on  God.my  Saviour, 

Because  He  looked  on  the  lowliness  of  his  maid-servant ; 

For,  lo,  henceforth  call  me  happy  shall  all  the  generations;' 

For  He  who  is  mighty  did  to  me  great  things, 

And  holy  is  His  name. 

He  avoids  throughout  rendering  the  aorist  by  the 
perfect.  But  the  Revisers  made  worse  renderings 
than  this:  "  Thou  hast  a  few^  names  in  Sardis  which 
did  not  defile  their  garments,  and  they  shall  walk  with 
me  in  white,  for  they  are  worthy."  Could  anything 
be  worse  than  this?  Here  the  Lord  is  represented  as 
commending  some  in  Sardis,  because  at  some  time 
past  they  were  living  Christian  lives,  as  if  it  were  of 
no  consequence  w^hat  lives  they  were  then  living. 
Surely  an  ordinary  person  might  reasonably  suppose 
that  they  had  misunderstood  the  Greek,  or  that,  as 
Mr.  Darby  said,  they  were  completely  ignorant  of  the 
force  of  English  tenses.  Rom.  x  :  3  will  very  clearly 
show  their  error:  "  For  being  ignorant  of  God's  right- 
eousness, and  seeking  to  establish  their  own,  they  did 
nbt  subject  themselves  to  the  righteousness  .of  God.'' 
How  does  this  agree  with  the  preceding  verse  ? — ■ 
"  For  I  bear  them  record  that  they  have  a  zeal  of  God, 
but  hot  according  to  knowledge."    The  apostle  is 
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speaking  of  the  conditions  then  prevalent,  and  con- 
sequently we  must  read  with  the  A.  V.,  "  have  not 
submitted  themselves  unto  the  righteousness  of  God." 

Now  it  would  be  easy  to  multiply  quotations  like 
this,  but  I  will  content  myself  by  referring  to  the  dis- 
aster or  series  of  disasters  accomplished  by  the  Re- 
visers in  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  John.  In  this 
the  aorist  in  the  indicative  mood  is  uscvi  26  times,  and 
in  the  A.  V.  it  is  represented  by  5  preterits  and  21 
perfects.  The  Revisers,  both  B.  and  A.,  render  all 
by  preterits  save  one  in  v.  24,  where  the  modern  Greek 
editors  have  a  perfect.  Mr.  Darby  agrees  with  the 
A.  V.  in  every  instance,  and  in' no  instance  does  any 
of  my  French  versions  agree  with  the  Revisers  w^hen 
they  depart  from  the  A.  V. ;  they  have  even  less 
preterits  than  it.  Now  that  I  have  shown  the  aorist 
must  sometimes  be  rendered  by  the  perfect,  any 
person  of  ordinary  intelligence,  without  knowing  a 
word  of  Greek,  can  judge  of  the  propriety  of  these 
changes:  "  I  glorified  thee  on  the  earth  "  ;  as  if  He 
had  ceased,  to  do  so.  "I  manifested  thy  name  unto 
the  men  whom  thou  gavest  me  ";  as  if  He  were  not 
still  doing  so.  "I  have  given  them  thy  word,  and  the 
world  hated  them  ";  as  if  the  hatred  were  only  a 
thing  of  the  past.  As  I  have  said,  they  have  not  been 
consistent.  In  John  15:9  they  have  retained  perfect 
renderings  of  the  aorist:  "  Even  as  the  Father  hath 
loved  me,  I  also  have  loved  you."  Vv^hy  did  they  not 
render  this  as  Dr.  Young  does?  —  "  As  the  Father  did 
love  me,  I  also  loved  you."  Or  why,  having  retained 
the  perfect  here;  did  they  not  retain  "  the  world  hath 
hated  them  "  in  chapter  xvii?  I  am  quite  content  to 
rest  this  question  on  this  1 7th  of  John. 
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Wordsworth,  in  his  Greek  Testament,  bases  many 
arguments  upon  the  supposed  necessity  of  the  aorist 
being  restricted  to  past  time.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
everyone  of  them  is  erroneous,  though  I  have  great 
respect  for  his  scholarship  as  well  as  for  many  of  his 
opinions. 

One  other  matter  I  v/ould  notice  is  the  rendering  of 
en  (in  or  by)  in  the  following  passages,  in  which  the 
words  enclosed  show  the  changes  made  by  the  Revisers. 
The  last  is  from^  the  loth  of  Hebrews;  the  others  from 
Ephesians. 

Ye  who  sometimes  were  afar  off  are  made  nigh  by  (in)  the 
blood  of  Christ. 

Through  whom  we  both  have  access  by  (in)  one  Spirit 
unto  the  Father. 

Grieve  not  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  whereby  (in  whom)  ye 
are  sealed. 

Having  therefore,  brethren,  boldness  to  enter  into  the 
holiest  by  the  blood  of  Jesus. 

Why  did  they  think-  it  necessary  to  change 
"  whereby  ye  are  sealed,"  when  in  Ep.  i  :  13  they  left 
"  ye  are  sealed  with  "  unchanged?  Why  did  they 
think  it  necessary  to  change  "  by  the  blood  of  Christ  " 
in  one  of  the  above  and  not  in  the  other  ?  I  believe  all 
these  changes  are  erroneous.  The  use  of  en  like  dia 
in  the  sense  of  by  is  unquestionable,  as  may  be  seen 
in  i  John  v  :  6:  "  This  is  He  that  came  by  {dia)  water 
and  blood,  Jesus  Christ;  not  by  {en)  the  water  only, 
but  by  {en)  the  water  and  the  blood." 

I  think  I  have  now  said  sufficient  to  justify  my  con- 
clusion that,  while  the  Revised  Version  of  the  New 
Testament  may  be  very  useful  to  students,  it  is  not 


suitable  for  use  in  the  churches.  The  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  will  not  permit  the  use  of  the  Re- 
vised Bible  in  its  churches. 

In  my  last  number,  in  connection  with  my  visit  to 
Scotland,  I  spoke  of  Rothesay,  where  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Argyle  were  staying,  I  should  have  said 
Roseneath.  We  saw  Rothesay  also,  which  gives  the 
title  of  duke  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Religious  Movements  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century. 

When  I  first  decided  to  treat  of  this  subject,  I  did 
not  intend  to  write  so  much  on  all  the  movements  as 
'  I  have  already  written  upon  one  of  them ;  and  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  treat  the  rest  so  fully  as  I  have  dealt  with 
this.  There  is  no  other,  of  which  I  shall  write,  that 
can  be  seen  in  all  its  proportions  as  this  can ;  nor  is 
there  any  other  that  I  know  the  materials  for  which 
are  so  abundant.  Towards  the  close  of  the  Life  and 
Letters  of  Canon  T.  T.  Carter,  it  is  said,  "  The  Evan- 
gelical movement  led  the  way  out  of  the  '  Slough  of 
Despond  ';  the  Oxford  movement  completed  the 
.  recovery  " ;  and  it  will  be  interesting  now  to  trace  the 
various  ways  which  were  resorted  to  to  make  good  the 
deficiencies  of  the  Evangelical  movement;  for,  of 
course,  it  was  very  defective  —  in  some  of  its  develop- 
ments very  defective  indeed.  Mrs.  Oliphant  thought 
that  it  pressed  "  into  a  higher  air  of  enthusiam  in  the 
movement  of  new  zeal  and  high-toned  spiritual  life 
which  has  been  connected  with  the  name  of  Edward 
Irving";  and  this  development  shall  have  the  first 
consideration.    In  treating  of  which  it  will  be  neces- 
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sary   to   describe    three   remarkable   individuals  — 
Irving,  Cardale,  and  Drummond. 

Edward  Irving  (i 792-1834),  the  son  of  a  tanner, 
was  born  at  Annan  in  Scotland,  and  at  13  went  to 
Edinburgh  to  study  at  the  University.  He  gradu- 
ated M.A.  at  the  age  of  17.  About  six  months  later, 
he  became  master  of  a  mathematical  school  at  Had- 
dington, where,  am.ongst  his  pupils,  was  Jane  Baillie, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Welsh,  whom  some  years  later  he 
introduced  to  Thomas  Carlyle,  whose  wife  she  be- 
came. It  has  been  thought  he  ought  to  have  married 
her  himself,  and  it  is  known  that  he  was  at  one  time 
in  love  with  her,  but  he  had  for  some  years  been 
engaged  to  another,  or  partly  so,  and  he  found,  it 
impossible  to  retrace  his  steps.  In  181 2  he  trans- 
ferred himself  to  an  academy  at  Kirkcaldy,  where  he  • 
remained  about  seven  years,  and  where  he  had  as  a 
pupil  the  lady  he  did  niarry,  Isabella  Martin,  daughter 
of  the  minister  of  the  parish.  In  181 6  Thomas 
Carlyle  came  there  and  started  an  opposition  school, 
which  led  to  great  intim.acy  between  him  and  Irving. 
It  was  during  this  period  that  Irving  was  licensed  to 
preach,  after  which  he  occasionally  occupied  Dr. 
Martin's  pulpit,  but  not  with  much  acceptance.  In 
1 8 18  he  gave  up  teaching,  and  shortly  afterward 
received  an  invitation  from  the  celebrated  Dr.  Andrew 
Thompson  to  preach  in  his  church,  where  Dr.  Chal- 
mers was  present  to  hear  him.  This  led  to  his  re- 
ceiving an  invitation  from  the  latter  to  become  his 
assistant  in  Glasgow,  which  he  accepted.  Here  he 
did  much  useful  parochial  work,  but  neither  here  were 
his  pulpit  ministrations  thought  much  of.  He  was  a 
man  of  massive  proportions,  imposing  presence,  .and 
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commanding  tone,  though  very  democratic  in  his 
sympathies;  and  his  powerful  voice  was  singularly 
melodious  when  used  naturally,  though  harsh  when 
pitched  in  a  high  key.  In  182 1  he  received  and 
accepted  a  call  to  the  Caledonian  Church  in  London, 
located  in  Hatton  Gardens,  where  he  soon  became  a 
tremendous  sensation;  that  is  the  proper  description 
of  the  fact,  I  think,  rather  than  to  say  he  became 
immensely  popular.  He  attracted  large  numbers 
from  the  fashionable  world.  As  the  chapel  was  very 
much  crowded,  a  new  one,  which  seems  to  have  seated 
about  1,500,  was  erected  for  him  in  Regent  Square, 
whither,  however,  the  fashionable  world  did  not  follow 
him.  He  gave  great  prominence  in  his  preaching  to 
unfulfilled  prophecy  and  the  second  coming  of  Jesus 
Christ.  In  1828,  the  year  after  he  was  located  in 
Regent  Square,  a  charge  of  heresy  was  brought  against 
him  by  a  clergyman  by  the  name  of  Cole.  He  taught 
that  the  human  nature  of  Christ  was  that  of  fallen 
humanity,  and  that  it  w^as  kept  pure  only  by  the 
operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  For  this  doctrine  he  was 
excommunicated  by  the  London  presbytery,  though 
it  seems  a  little  uncertain  whether  he  had  not  with- 
drawn himself  from  its  jurisdiction.  Shortly  after, 
the  trustees  of  the  chapel  appealed  to  the  presbytery 
against  his  method  of  conducting  the  service,  as  con- 
trary to  the  order  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  he  having 
permitted  in  it  "  prophetic  utterances  "  and  the  use 
of  strange  tongues ;  and  the  building  was  closed  against 
him.  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land took  action  against  him;  and  the  presbytery  of 
Annan,  which  had  ordained  him,  was  directed  to  try 
him;  and  that  body,  in  due  course,  pronounced "  him 
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no  longer  a  minister  or  member  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland. 

John  Bate  Car  dale  (i  8012-7  7)  was  the  son  of  a 
wealthy  London  solicitor.  He  went  to  Rugby  in 
1 81 5,  and  three  years  later  was  articled  to  his  father. 
For  some  years  he  was  senior  partner  in  a  firm  of 
solicitors  whose  office  was  in  Bedford  Row,  but.  he 
retired  with  a  competence  in  1834.  In  1830  he  went 
to  Scotland  to  investigate  the  "  speaking  with  tongues" 
which  had  taken  place  at  R^oseneath;  and  when  he 
returned  to  London  he  opened  his  house  for  prayer 
for  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  April,  1831, 
his  own  wife  received  the  "  gift,"  spake  with  a  tongue, 
and  prophesied.  Mr.  Baptist  Noel  was  appealed  to  by 
him  to  sanction  this  new  movement,  but  he  did  the 
reverse.  Mr.  Cardale  soon  afterward  attended  Irving 's 
services,  and  the  manifestations  soon  made  their 
appearance  there,  and  were  welcomed  by  the  minister. 

Henry  Drummond  (i 786-1860)  was  the  son  of  a 
banker,  who  had  an  estate,  and  I  think  a  hunting 
establishment,  at  the  Grange  in  Hampshire.  The 
father  died  in  1794,  and  his  widow,  who  was  a  daughter 
of  the  first  Viscount  Melville,  married  again  and  went 
to  India  in  1802,  leaving  her  son  in  England.  Having 
been  educated  at  Harrow  and  Oxford,  he  became  a 
partner  in  the  bank  in  1807,  and  entered  parliament 
in  1 8 10,  where  he  remained  till  his  death.  In  181 7  he 
sold  the  Grange,  after  which  he  went  to  Albury  in 
Surrey,  where  later  Dr.  McNeile  was  Rector,  and 
where,  in  1826,  he  opened  his  house  for  the  study  of 
prophecy,  Edward  Irving  being  among  the  visitors. 
In  1 8,1 6  he  rendered  important  service  to  the  evan- 
gelical cause  in  Switzerland,  where  Mr.  Robert  Hal- 
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(iane  had  been  instrumental  in  a  revival,  which  had 
made  a  breach  between  the  Consistory  (leavened  with 
Arianism  and  Socinianism)  and  its  clergy  and  students. 
Mr.  Drummond,  with  abundance  of  means  at  his  dis- 
posal, came  to  the  assistance  of  these  when  the  Con- 
sistory was  bent  upon  starving  them  gut,  and  helped 
them  to  the  formation  of  a  new  organization.  I  may 
observe,  in  passing,  that  he  had  married  Lady  Henri- 
etta Hay,  eldest  daughter  of  the  ninth  Earl  of  Kin- 
noull.  In  1825  he  founded  the  chair  of  political 
economy  at  Oxford. 

Well  these  three  men  foimded  what  they  called  the 
Catholic  Apostolic  Church,  and  Mr.  Drummond  erected 
a  cathedral  for  it  at  Albury,  at  a  cost  of  16, 000. 
After  the  Regent  Square  chapel  had  been  closed 
against  them,  Irving  and  his  followers  found  refuge  in 
a  large  room  in  Gray's  Inn  Road,  which  at  other  times 
was  used  by  Robert  Owen,  the  socialist.  Later,  they 
went  to  a  house  in  Newman  Street,  which  had  be- 
longed to  West  the  painter,  and  established  them- 
selves in  his  picture  gallery,  Irving  and  his  family 
using  the  house.  After  Irving 's  return  from  Scotland 
in  1833,  whither  he  had  gone  to  plead  his  cause  before 
the  Annan  presb^^ery,  Messrs.  Cardale  and  Drum- 
mond, who  had  become  apostles  in  the  new  com- 
munity, gave  him  to  understand  that  he  had  no  stand- 
ing in  that  body  but  that  of  a  deacon,  as  they  could 
not  acknowledge  the  validity  of  orders  conferred  by 
the  Church  of  Scotland.  In  the  course  of  time,, 
however,  they  made  him  an  angel,  which  he  liked  to  be 
known  as,  and  instructed  him  in  the  duties  of  his 
office,  giving  him  to  undenstand  that,  now  the  apostolic 
office  had  been  revived,  he  could  expound  prophecy 
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only  according  to  apostolic  direction.  Friction  oc- 
curred between  them  from  time  to  time,  which  always 
ended  in  Irving  acknowledging  his  error  and  submit- 
ting to  his  new  masters. 

Irving 's  marriage  was  such  as  is  considered  very 
happy,  but  his  wife  did  not  exercise  a  very  good  in- 
fluence over  him;  she  confirmed  his  self -sufficiency, 
and  encouraged  him  in  his  delusions.  Mr.s.  Carlyle 
is  reported  as  saying,  that  had  she  married  Irving 
there  would  not  have  been  any  tongues.  The  Carlyles 
called  upon  the  Irvings  in  Newman  Street,  and  heard 
a  tongue.  As  they  were  leaving,  their  reflections 
were:  "  Why  was  there  not  a  bucket  of  cold  water 
to  fling  on  that  lah-lalling  hysterical  mad  woman? 
O,  heaven,  that  it  should  come  to  this!  "  Here  is 
Carlyle's  description  of  Mr.  Drummond. 

He  was  far  the  richest. of  the  sect,  and  alone  belonged  to 
the  aristocratic  circles,  abundant  in  speculation  as  well  as  in 
money;  a  sharp,  elastic,  haughty  kind  of  man;  had  con- 
siderable ardor,  disorderly  force  of  intellect  and  character, 
and  especially  an  insatiable  love  of  shining  and  figuring.  .  .  . 
He,  without  any  unkindness  of  intention,  did  my  poor  Irving 
a  great  deal  of  ill;  me  never  any,  such  my  better  luck. 

In  the  fall  of  1834,  Irving,  in  poor  health,  and  need- 
ing, according  to  his  doctor,  a  warmer  climate,  was 
sent  on  a  mission  to  the  north,  which  terminated  in 
Glasgow,  where  he  died  in  December.  His  published 
works  fill  7  volumes.  The  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography  says,  "  His  voluminous  writings  are  a 
string  of  sonorous  commonplaces,  empty  of  useful 
suggestion  and  original  thought."  In  1828,  in  the 
midst  of  his  popularity,  he  went  to  Scotland,  and 
preached  and  lectured  to  immense  crowds.  Chalmers 
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heard  him,  and  thought  his  discourse  very  deplorable. 
At  Kirkcaldy,  many  amongst  those  who  had  gone  to 
hear  him  were  killed,  through  the  falling  of  a  gallery. 

Shortly  after  Irving 's  death,  the  roll  of  the  apostles 
was  completed,  which  included  Mr.  Spencer  Perceval, 
son  of  the  Prime  Minister,  and  two  C.  of  E.  clergymen. 
The  world  was  divided  between  them,  Mr.  Cardale 
taking  England,  and  Mr.  Drummond  Scotland.  Mr. 
Cardale,  who  was  the  first  apostle,  seems  to  have  been 
the  chief  expounder  of  their  doctrine.  He  published 
many  works ;  and  their  book  of  ritual,  which  appeared 
in  1842,  was  for  the  most  part  edited  by  him.  The 
highest  number  of  congregations  ever  reached  by 
them  in  G.  Britain  seems  to  have  been  about  a  hun- 
dred. Many  were  formed  in  Germany.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  seven  or  eight  in  the  U.  States.  They 
have  no  apostles  now,  but  they  have  angels,  or  bishops, 
prophets,  priests,  and  deacons.  They  are  highly 
ritualistic.  They  consecrate  churches,  altars,  vessels, 
■furniture,  oil,  and  water,  besides  the  bread  and  wine. 
They  believe  Christ  is  present  with  the  elements  after 
consecration,  and  have  prayers  to  be  said  privately 
when  passing  the  altar.  Their  Liturgy,  largely  based 
upon  that  of  the  C.  of  England,  has  the  three  Creeds, 
but  no  Articles.  Their  hymn  book  is  made  up  chiefly 
from  well  known  authors,  but  there  are  more  than  50 
hymns  by  E.  W.  Eddis,  who  was,  I  believe,  the  editor. 
Here  is  the  half  of  one  of  these,  the  reference  being  to 
the  consecration  of  a  church, 

Be  present  O  our  Saviour  in  this  shrine, 
With  the  pure  symbols  of  thy  life  divine, 
And  feed  thy  chosen  with  immortal  food. 
The  gifts  of  love,  thy  holy  flesh  and  blood. 
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Before  this  altar  let  thine  angel  stand, 

To  burn  thine  incense  with  anointing  hand; 

To  guide  and  feed  thy  ransomed  lambs  and  sheep, 

And  guard  the  rest  of  those  that  fall  asleep. 

Here  let  thy  priests  present  before  thy  throne 
The  wants,  the  prayers,  the- praises  of  thine  own; 
And  thy  redeemed  at  thine  altar  raise, 
Like  water-springs  of  joy,  their  hymns  of  praise. 

Here  let  thy  Spirit,  with  indwelling  fire. 
His  glorious  songs  of  hope  and  joy  inspire; 
Fill  thou  our  hearts  with  love,  our  lips  with  grace. 
Let  flesh  keep  silence  in  thy  holy  place. 

Whatever  excellencies  or  defects  they  have,  they 
are  certainly  eminently  non-catholic,  though,  by  the 
name  they  took,  they  evidently  intended  to  be  other- 
wise. In  the  Greville  Memoirs  there  is  a  very  good 
account  of  one  of  their  services,  and  some  interesting 
notes  on  Irving,  Drummond,and  Perceval. 

The  above-described  movement,  though  in  part 
Presbyterian,  was  mostly  C.  of  England.  I  come  now 
to  consider  one  which  was  yet  more  so,  that  of  the 
Plymouth  Brethren.  One  of  the  best  books  written 
about  them,  by  outsiders  is  that  of  Canon  Teulon, 
published  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  from  which  I  will  give  some  extracts. 

The  religious  movement  with  which  these  pages  are  con- 
cerned has  arisen  during  the  present  century.  From  very 
small  beginnings  it  has  in  the  course  of  fifty  years  attained  a 
wide  spread  influence,  and  has  enlisted  under  its  banner 
persons  of  distinguished  rank  and  of  the  highest  intellectual 
culture. 

It  is  always  instructive,  and  often  most  interesting,  to 
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trace  the  rise  of  an  influential  school  or  sect,  to  note  the  cir- 
cumstances which  gave  it  birth ,  and  the  different  forms  which 
it  has  assumed  in  the  course  of  its  development.  Such  move- 
ments are  not  the  result  of  chance;  nor  do  they  merely  repre- 
sent the  product  of  individual  piety,  genius,  or  self-will. 
Though  in  most  cases  they  may  be  referred  to  some  individ- 
ual founder,  they  could  never  gain  wide  acceptance  unless 
they  were  felt  in  a  meastire  to  supply  some  want  of  the  age. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  trace  the  rise  of  Brethren- 
ism,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  trace  the  rise  of  the 
spelling  reform  movement.  If  the  latter  should  ever 
come  to  anything,  the  year  1906  would  probably  be 
fixed  upon  as  the  date  of  its  beginning,  because  it  was 
then  that  an  organization  w^as  formed  for  its  develop- 
ment ;  so  the  year  1828  is  fixed  upon  for  the  beginning 
of  Brethrenism..  It  is  because  the  hills  are  charged 
with  water,  that  there  burst  forth,  many  miles  apart, 
mountain  streams,  which,  converging  toward  some 
neighboring  plain,  form  a  great  river;  and  it  is  because 
the  churches  were  charged  with  discontent  with  exist- 
ing conditions  that  so  many  little  clusters  of  seceders 
were  seen  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  quarter  of 
the  centur}^  forming  themselves  into  a  separate  com^- 
munity.  Early  in  1867, 1  knew^  a  commercial  traveller 
in  London,  an  Irishman,  who  told  me  he  had  been  with 
the  Brethren  42  years;  so  I  suppose  there  were  gather- 
ings for  the  breaking  of  bread  as  early  as  1825.  The 
first  meeting  that  is  known  to  have  had  a  continuance 
seems  to  have  been  in  Dublin  in  November,  1829,  at 
the  house  of  Francis  Htitchinson.  After  a  few  months 
the  meeting  was  transferred  to  a  hired  room,  in  Aungier 
Street,  where  the  promoters  w^ere  joined  (so  it  is 
asserted  by  a  recent  correspondent  to  the  British 
Weekly)  by  some  who,  unknown  to  them,  had  been 
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meeting  for  the  breaking  of  bread  at  the  Bible  House 
for  1 8. months.  Among  the  promoters  in  Dublin  were 
Anthony  Norris  Groves  (who  had  left  for  missionary- 
labors  in  the  East,  before  the  establishment  of  the 
permanent  meeting),  George  Bellett,  and  Edward 
Cronin.  Bellett  had  been  called  to  the  Irish  bar; 
Cronin  was  a  medical  student ;  Groves  I  have  already 
referred  to  in  connection  with  John  Kitto.  It  was 
John  Vesey,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Henry  Brooke  Parnell 
(afterward  Baron  Congleton),  who  took  the  room  in 
Aungier  Street.  Among  those  who  attended  some 
of  the  earlier  Dublin  meetings  of  the  party  was  John 
Nelson  Darby,  an  Irish  curate. 

The  very  general  nature  of  the  movement  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  U.  Kingdom,  can  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  its  principles  had  been  disseminated  during 
many  previous  years,  particularly  by  the  Haldanes 
and  by  two  clergymen,  John  Walker,  minister  at 
Bethesda  Chapel,  Dublin,  and  Thomas  Kelly,  also  of 
Dublin,  the  hymn  writer.  Robert  and  James  Alex- 
ander Haldane,  two  naval  officers,  nephews  of  Admiral 
Duncan,  near  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
entered  upon  a  scheme  for  the  evangelization  of  Scot- 
land. Robert  was  the  principal  writer,  James  the 
greater  preacher.  They  built  or  bought  places  of 
worship,  established  classes  and  seminaries  for  the 
training  of  lay  evangelists,  formed  first  Congrega- 
tional and  then  Baptist  churches,  were  instrumental 
in  a  great  revival  of  religion  throughot^t  vScotland,  and 
exercised  a  wonderful  influence  in  the  religious  world 
generally.  At  the  beginning  of  the  enterprise,  Robert 
sold  his  beautiful  estate  at  Airthrey  to  meet  expenses. 
Mr.  Walker,  who  was  a  strict  Calvinist,  left  the 
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Established  Church  and  formed  religious  societies, 
which  were  known  as  Walkerites  or  Separatists. 
The}^  rejected  ordination  and  an  appointed  ministry, 
and  practised  close  communion.  Mr.  Kelly  Avas 
ordained  in  1792,  but  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  closed 
the  pulpits  of  his  diocese  against  him,  when  he  also 
became  a  dissenter,  and  established  societies  like  those 
of  Walker.  In  1804  Mr.  James  Haldane  was  in 
Dublin,  and  preached  at  Bethesda  Chapel ;  and  in 
*the  Memoirs  of  the  Haldanes  there  is  this  significaAt 
statement  in  connection  with  this  visit : 

There  was  a  little  band  who  had  a  separate  meeting,  such 
as  Mr.  Simeon  had  at  Cambridge,  to  which  none  but  those 
who  appeared  consistent  believers  were- admitted,  and  where 
they  prayed  together  and  exhorted  one  another,  receiving 
the  Lord's  Supper  at  an  hour  when  it  was  not  publicly  ad- 
ministered. These  facts  are  worth  noticing,  as  throwing 
light  on  the  steps  by  which  the  Haldanes  were  afterwards 
gradually  led  to  adopt  plans  of  mutual  exhortation  in  their  own 
connection. 

This  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  movement  was 
not  started  by  those  who  are  usually  regarded  as  the 
founders  of  Brethrenism.  Soon  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Dublin  meeting,  one  of  those  who  met  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  Hutchinson  went  to  Plymouth  and 
started  a  similar  meeting  there;  and  early  leaders  in 
that  town  were  Mr.  James  L.  Harris,  a  clergyman,  and 
Mr.  Benjamin  Wills  Newton,  a  fellow  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford.  Mr.  Darby  also  was  there  a  good 
deal;  in  fact  he  evidently  made  that,  not  Dublin,  his 
headquarters.  His  published  letters  vShow  that  in 
1832  and  later  years,  v^hen  laboring  in  Ireland,  he 
was  continually  writing  to  Plymouth,  expressing  his 
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interest  in  all  that  was  going  on  there,  and  his  joy  in 
the  prospect  of  returning  thither.  It  is  important  to 
notice  this  for  the  understanding  of  subsequent  events. 
In  1830  Mr.  George  Miiller  became  pastor  of  what 
seems  to  have  been  a  Congregational  church  at  Teign- 
mouth,  and  gradually  brought  it  into  line  with  the 
new  movement.  Mr.  Henry  Craik  was  ministering 
in  a  similar  way  at  Shaldon.  In  the  spring  of  1832, 
both  Miiller  and  Craik  were  invited  to  preach  in 
Bristol,  and  they  established  themselves  in  that  city; 
and  made  it  one  of  the  greatest  centres  of  Brethrenism 
anywhere.  In  1829,  as  I  have  already  set  forth,  Mr. 
Groves,  with  his  family  and  John  Kitto,  set  out  for  a 
mission  in  Persia;  and  at  Bagdad  they  suffered  great 
hardships  from  flood,  pestilence,  and  war,  Mrs. 
Groves  dying  there.  Early  in  183 1  he  was  joined  by 
Mr.  Cronin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parnell,  and  Mr.  Francis  W. 
Newman.  About  a  year  later,  Groves  went  to  India, 
where  he  labored  for  many  years,  indeed  almost  till 
his  death  in  1853.  The  others  did  not  stay  long  in 
the  East,  but  returned  to  England.  Mr.  Darby  was 
always  an  itinerant.  His  early  letters  exhibit  him  in 
this  character,  and  also  disclose  that  elliptical  style 
of  Vvriting,  with  defective  construction,  which  re- 
mained with  him  to  the  end.  He  has  alwa,ys  im- 
pressed me  as  a  great  but  not  a  good  writer,  like  John 
Ovv^en  and  Richard  Hooker.  He  was  certainly  more 
tolerable  than  Owen,  but  less  grammatical.  Only 
one  who  had  a  reputation  as  a  scholar  could  afford  to 
write  such  English  as  his.  In  May,  1832,  he  writes  to 
Plymouth  from  Dublin  that  "  the  brethren  in  Aungier 
Street  are  going  on  in  much  unity  and  sweetness  of 
spirit  amongst  each  other."    In  October  of  the  same 
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writes  of  having  been  to  Bristol,  where  he  had 
preached,  referring  to  the  "  dear  brothers  M.  and  C," 
and  says  his  "  tour  embraces  Meath,  Enniskillen, 
Armagh,  Trim,  having  two  or  three  places  per  diem 
to  investigate  or  preach  in,  in  the  space  of  a  fortnight." 
In  1833  he  was  laboring  in  Limerick.  In  1834  he  was 
again  in  Dublin,  whence  he  writes  that  "  Bellett  has 
just  returned  from  visiting  the  churches  or  little  bodies, 
South-west,  and  came  back  very  happy  from  them, 
refreshed  by  their  zeal  and  grace."  In  1833  he  wrote 
of  "  the  ignorance  and  narrowness  of  the  Church  of 
England,"  and  that  he  did  not  know  "  so  ignorant 
^nd  ill  formed  a  body  as  it  is." 

Lady  Powerscourt  played  an  important  role.  She 
had  heard  Irving  preach  in  London,  and  had  at- 
tended the  meetings  for  the  study  of  prophecy  at 
Albury;  and  in  the  Memoir  of  Bishop  Daly  it  is  said, 
"  They  appear  to  have  suggested  to  her  the  idea  of 
holding  similar  discussions  at  Powerscourt  House, 
which  she  did  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1827,  on 
which  occasion  she  invited  to  her  house  the  most  re- 
markable men,  of  whatever  Christian  denomination 
they  might  be,  who  were  interested  in  the  study  of 
prophecy,  from  all  parts  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  and  entertained  them  at  her  house  for  a 
week."  Mr.  Daly  used  to  occupy  the  chair  at  the 
meetings,  just  as  Mr.  McNeile  at  Albury.  These  con- 
ventions were  continued  for  a  number  of  years,  but 
that  of  1832  or  1833  seems  to  have  been  the  last  that 
Mr.  Daly  attended.  Mr.  Darby  was  present  in  1832, 
and  that  occasion  seems  to  have  been  the  parting  of 
the  ways.    It  is  to  this  period  that  the  following  refers : 
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When  Lady  Powerscourt  told  Mr.  Daly  that  she  had  deter- 
mined on  joining  the  Plymouth  Church,  which  at  that  time 
held  its  meetings  in  Aungier  Street,  he  said  to  her:  "  You 
expect  to  meet  with  perfection,  and  you  will  be  disappointed; 
it  is  not  to  be  met  with  among  any  body  of  Christians  in  this 
sinful  world.  After  a  little  while  you  will  separate  yourself 
from  some  whom  you  will  find  not  to  be  as  perfect  as .  you 
thought  them  to  be;  others  will  be  added  to  the  number; 
at  last  you  will  be  left  alone ;  and  when  you  look  into  yourself 
you  will  not  find  perfection  there." 

Early  adherents  of  the  movement  were  —  Sir 
Edward  Denny,  Sir  Alexander  Cam.pbell,  Samuel  P. 
Tregelles,  George  V.  Wigram  (son  of  Sir  Robert,  a 
London  merchant),  Sir  Charles  Brenton,  John  Howard, 
a  scientist,  and  his  brother  Robert,  Robert  Chapman, 
a  solicitor,  James  G.  Deck,  an  ofhcer  in  the  army, 
Hargrove  and  Code,  Irish  clergymen,  J.  Butler  Stoney, 
Capt.  Wellesley  (a  nephew  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington) , 
and  Francis  Percy  Hall,  a  commander  in  the  royal 
navy.  Later  converts  were  —  C.  H.  Mackintosh, 
Charles  Stanley,  Andrew  Miller,  and  William  Kelly, 
destined  to  become  their  greatest  writer  and  biblical 
critic  after  Darby.  Mackintosh  joined  as  a  young 
man,  in  Dublin,  about  1839,  and  kept  a  school  at 
Westport  before  he  gaA^e  himself  entirely  to  the  work 
of  the  ministry.  Stanley  became  the  author  of  the 
"  C.  S. "  railway  and  other  tracts ;  was  an  iron  merchant 
at  Rotherham,  and  travelled  on  his  own  account, 
often  preaching  and  lecturing  at  the  same  time. 
Miller  was  a  Scotch  merchant  in  London  and  Baptist 
minister;  preached  in  his  own  chapel.  In  1853  both 
pastor  and  fiock  went  over  to  Brethrenism.  Not 
man 3^  nonconformist  ministers  joined,  but  there  were 
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two  who  rose  to  considerable  distinction  among  them, 
Wm.  H.  Dorman,  one  of  Dr.  AUon's  predecessors  at 
Union  Chapel,  Islington,  and  Wm.  Trotter,  a*Metho- 
dist.  Many  C.  of  E.  clergymen  joined,  but  at  least 
three  returned  to  the  Establishment,  F.  Whitfield, 
Andrew  Jukes,  and  W.  T.  Turpin. 

What  was  done  among  them  by  some  of  the  above- 
mentioned  I  have  never  learned.  Bellett  remained 
and  labored  in  Dublin.  He  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
delightful  of  all  their  prose  writers.  Parnell,  who 
succeeded  his  father  as  Lord  Congleton  in  1842,  after 
returning  from  the  East,  labored  in  various  places. 
Wigram  and  Cronin  went  to  London.  Mackintosh 
also  labored  in  various  places.  He  was,  I  suppose, 
the  most  vehement  preacher  I  ever  heard  —  used  to 
flame  like  a  furnace.  He  was  as  eloquent  as  Dr. 
Phillips  Brooks,  and  as  pleasant  to  listen  to.  His 
writings,  usually  published  under  his  initials,  have 
had  a  very  large  circulation ;  and  he  had  many  outside 
admirers,  such  as  Mr.  Spurgeon,  Dr.  A.  J.  Gordon  of 
Boston,  and  Mr.  Moody.  Dr.  Gordon,  one  of  the 
foremost  of  American  Baptists,  thought  a  great  deal 
of  their  writings  generally,  and  of  Darby,  Mtiller, 
Wigram,  and  other  of  their  leaders.  Mackintosh  and 
Miller  edited  a  monthly  magazine.  Things  New  and 
Old.  Stoney  was  a  forcible  speaker,  with  a  style  of 
his  own,  and  a  very  chaste  writer — one  might  say 
classic.  Their  chi'ef  poets  (though  one  might  mention 
also  Mrs.  Be  van  and  Mary  Bowley  —  Mrs.  Peters) 
w^ere  Denny,  Deck,  and  Chapman.  Sir  Edward 
Denny  is  pretty  well  known.  Deck's  volume  of 
Hymns  and  Sacred  Poems  will  rank  with  the  best 
works  of  the  kind.    Here  is  a  sample: 
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A  Mother  to  Her  Infant  Babe. 

My  babe,  my  new-born  babe,  can  aught  be  weaker? 

Can  aught  appeal  so  strong  to  God,  in  man? 
How  eloquent  the  wail  of  such  a  speaker  — 

A  suffering  babe  as  soon  as  life  began! 
His  only  Son,  to  save  its  soul  from  danger, 
.  •  Became  Himself  the  woman's  holy  seed; 
Oh  lovely  Babe,  that  scornedst  not  the  manger. 

In  Thee  the  heart  of  God  I  love  to  read! 
And  when,  in  manhood's  strength,  I  see  thee  cherish 

Babes  like  my  babe  on  thy  most  tender  breast, 
And  say  thou  wouldst  not  one  of  them  should  perish. 

Mine  I  commit  to  thee,  and  am  at  rest. 

Denny  lived  a  good  deal  in  London.  Befsides  his 
poetry,  he  published  a  pamphlet  and  charts  illustra- 
tive of  Darby's  prophetic  system.  Deck  retired  from 
the  army  apparently  before  getting  beyond  the  rank  of 
lieutenant.  At  an  early  period  he  was  in  India  and 
S.  Africa.  Later,  he  labored  at  Wellington  (Somerset) 
and  Weymouth;  and  about  1852  he  went  to  New 
Zealand.  Capt.  Hall  likewise  retired  from  the  navy, 
and  published  his  reasons  in  a  pamphlet  entitled 
Discipleship.  He  was  a  great  preacher,  very  original, 
with  great  rapidity  of  utterance,  and  appealing  very 
powerfully  to  the  affections.  About  1838  Darby 
went  abroad,  and  labored,  for  several  years,  in  Swit- 
zerland and  the  South  of  France,  with  great  success. 
In  1843  Mtiller  formed  some  gatherings,  chiefly  out  of 
Baptist  churches,  in  Germany;  and  his  remarks  about 
the  one  established  at  Stuttgart .  will  illustrate  the 
principle  upon  which  the  Brethren  used  to  meet 
together,  though  they  did  not  come  to  this  plan  all  at 
once.  At  first  he  presided  at  the  meetings,  "  because 
they  knew  not  yet  what  was  meant  by  meeting  in 
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dependence  upon  the  Holy  Spirit."  But,  after  a  few 
weeks,  he  met  with  them  "  simply  as  a  brother,"  and 
left  the  meeting  open.  Then  it  sometimes  happened 
that  one  read  a  portion  of  Scripture,  or  gave  a  brief 
address,  and  threw  out  the  suggestion  that  he  would 
speak  on  the  subject.    This  is  how  he  acted: 

At  such  times,  which  occurred  twice  or  thrice,  I  said  nothing, 
but  acted  according  to  the  desire  of  those-brethren  and  spoke ; 
but  after^vard,  when  we  met  privately,  at  our  scripture 
reading  meetings,  I  pointed  out  to  the  dear  brethren  their 
mistake,  and  reminded  them  that  all  these  matters  ought  to 
be  left  to  the  ordering  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  that  if  it  had 
been  truly  good  for  them,  the  Lord  would  have  not  only  led 
me  to  speak  at  that  time,  but  also  on  the  very  subject  on  which 
they  desired  that  I  should  speak  to  them. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  and  against  this 
principle,  but  it  agrees  precisely  with  Miss  Havergal's 
experience  in  her  writings: 

I  have  a  curiously  vivid  sense,  not  merely  of  my  verse 
faculty  in  general  being  given  me ,  but  of  every  separate  poem 
or  hymn,  nay  every  Hne,  being  given,  I  never  write  the 
simplest  thing  now  without  prayer  for  help.  I  suppose  this 
sense  arises  from  the  fact  that  I  cannot  write  exactly  at  will. 
It  is  particularly  pleasant  thus  to  take  every  thought  as  a 
direct  gift;  and  it  is  not  a  matter  of  effort,  it  is  purely  in- 
voluntary, and  I  feel  it  so. 

In  the  summer  of  1843  Darby  returned  to  England, 
and  visited  London,  Liverpool,  and  various  places  in 
the  North.  In  the  following  spring  he  is  back  at 
Montpelier.  In  the  spring  of  1845,  he  was  again  in 
England,  and  this  time  went  to  Plymouth,  whither 
I  believe  he  had  been  invited,  to  set  things  straight, 
as  they  had  become  very  crooked  —  not  to  overstate 
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the  case.  Up  to  that  time,  Plymouth  was  apparently 
their  most  important  centre.  The  greatest  number 
at  any  time  in  communion  there  has  been  variously 
stated  at  from  about  seven  to  nine  hundred.  Mr. 
Newton  was  accused  of  clericalism  and  sectarianism, 
and  of  playing  the  role  of  Diotrophes.  Mr.  Harris, 
who  was  still  laboring  there  with  him,  who  seems 
always  to  have  had  an  excellent  reputation,  was  not 
blamed,  except  that  it  was  said,  while  he  was  for  a 
time  a  barrier  against  the  development  of  Mr.  New- 
ton's aspirations,  he  had  ceased  to  be  so.  On  Sunday, 
October  26,  Mr.  Darby  detained  the  congregation  to 
say  that,  in  consequence  of  the  subversion  of  the 
principles  upon  which  Brethren  met,  he  intended  to 
withdraw  from  the  assembly.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  all  their  divisions,  Discussions  and  contentions 
followed,  and,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Neatby,*  "  These 
startling  events  being  noised  abroad,  leading  members 
of  the  community  of  the  Brethren  flocked  to  Plymouth 
from  all  parts  in  order  to  investigate. ' '  The  investiga- 
tors were  unable  to  settle  anything,  and,  on  December 
28,  a  second  meeting  for  the  breaking  of  bread  was 
opened  by  Darby  at  Plymouth,  Mr.  Wigram.,  who  was 
one  of  the  investigators,  giving  him  very  hearty 
support. 

In  the  summer  of  1847  "^^^  further  charge  of  heresy 
was  made  against  Mr.  Newton,  founded  on  notes  of  a 
lecture  he  had  delivered.  Mr.  Newton,  to  prevent 
misapprehension,  published  a  pamphlet  on  The 
Sufferings  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  It  is  this  and  two  other 
tracts  which  soon  followed  v/hich  have  ever  since  been 
considered   to  warrant   the   charge.    Here   is  Mr. 


*  Author  of  A  History  of  the  Plymouth  Brethren.  — 
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Darby's  version,  to  be  found  in  his  own  pamphlet  on 
the  same  subject: 

The  doctrine  which  I  denounce  as  evil  teaches  very  speci- 
,  fically  that  the  sufferings  of  the  blessed  Lord  during  His 
life  time  were  not  vicarious.  It  teaches  that  they  were  the 
consequence  of  His  association  by  birth  with  man  and  with 
Israel,  and  that  Christ  had  all  the  experiences  which  an  un- 
converted man  ought  to  have.  It  teaches  that  Christ  was 
dried  up  and  withered  by  Jehovah's  anger,  not  vicariously, 
but  by  reason  of  the  place  he  was  in. 

Mr.  Newton  taught  that  Christ,  as  born  an  Israelite  and  a 
man,  was  at  the  same  distance  from  God  as  Israel  and  man, 
because  He  was  one  of  them,  was  exposed  to  the  consequences 
of  it,  and  passed  through  the  experiences  an  unconverted 
elect  man  ought,  escaped  much  of  what  He  was  exposed  to 
by  being  in  their  position,  by  prayer,  obedience,  and  piety; 
but  still  had  the  fierce  displeasure  of  God  resting  on  Him  as 
born  one  of  the  people. 

This  agrees  with  other  representations.  A  most 
enthusiastic  opponent  of  the  "  Plymouths  "  in  general 
and  of  J.  N.  D.  in  particular  was  Dr.  Carson,  a  physi- 
cian at  Coleraine,  a  man  of  the  spirit  of  Jehu,  son  of 
Nimshi,  evidently  son  of  Alexander  Carson,  a  dis- 
tinguished Presbyterian  and  afterw^ard  Baptist  divine. 
In  1862  he  had  some  correspondence  with  Mr.  Newton, 
and  investigated  his  teaching.  He  did  not  get  copies 
of  his  early  tracts  from  Mr.  Newton  himself,  as  he  had 
none  to  spare,  but  he  saw  them  somewhere,  and  his 
quotations  from  them  in  his  book  The  Plymouth 
Heresies  agree  with  the  above. 

The  leaders  at  Bristol  were  appealed  to  to  investi- 
gate and  take  action  with  regard  to  this  new  doctrine, 
but  refused  to  do  so.  Their  reasons  for  this  course 
were  stated  in  a  document  since  known  as  The  Letter 
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of  the  Ten,  as  it  was  signed  by  that  number.  When 
this  was  read  at  Bethesda,  and  generally  approved  by 
a  rising  vote,  many  left  to  form  a  separate  assembly. 
I  saw  this  letter  many  years  ago.    One  reason  was, 
that  if  they  acceded  to  this  demand  it  might  form  an 
inconvenient  precedent,  and  much  of  their  time  be 
taiken  tip  in  that  way.    They  determined  simply  to 
"examine  any  who  came  to  them  from  Plymouth  —  a 
plan  w^hich  proved  ineffective,  for  supporters  of  the 
doctrine  found  a  home  amongst  them.    In  one  of  Mr. 
Darby's  letters  it  is  said  that  two  of  the  ten  were 
such.    The  course  thus  taken  by  Bethesda  led  to 
separations  everywhere.    By  way  of  explanation,  it 
may  be  said,  that  Miiller  and  Craik  were  inclined  to 
independency,  and  had  not  Darby's  sense  of  responsi- 
bility of  one  gathering  for  what  took  place  in  another. 
Moreover,  they  were  outside  the  Plymouth  troubles, 
and  did  not  suffer  from  the  evils  prevalent  there  as 
Darby   and    others    did.     According    to  Groves's 
Memoirs,  it  was  Darby  who  was  chiefly  instrumental 
in  starting  the  society  at  Plymouth.    In  November, 
however,  Bethesda  felt  compelled  to  take  up  the 
question,  and,  after  a  thorough  investigation,  con- 
cluded, "  That  no  one  defending,  maintaining,  or 
upholding  Mr.  Newton's  views  or  tracts  should  be 
received  into  comm.union."    In  July,  1849,  Darby 
called  upon  Miiller  and  said,  "  As  you  have  now  judged 
Mr.  Newton's  doctrine,  the  reason  why  we  should  not 
be  united  no  longer  remains."    Muller  replied,  that 
he  had  an  engagem^ent  and  only  ten  minutes  to  spare, 
and  that  Darby  had  acted  so  wickedly  in  the  affair 
that  many  things  had  to  be  looked  into  before  they 
could  again  be  united.    The  versions  differ  a  little. 
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but  the  above  is  substantially  what  took  place. 
Darby  rose  and  left,  and  they  never  met  again. 

How  some  of  the  leaders  went  I  have  never  learned. 
The  Howard  Brothers  seem  to  have  gone  with  Bethesda 
and  I  have  been  assured  in  New  York  —  not  having 
known  before  —  that  Deck  went  with  Darby.  Tre- 
gelles  went  with  Newton,  and  in  1862  Dr.  Carson 
found  him  still  supporting  Newton's  views.  Lord 
Congleton,  Groves,  Chapman,  and  Hargrove '  went 
with  Bethesda.  There  went  with  Darby  —  Bellett, 
Cronin,  Denny,  Dorman,  Kelly,  Mackintosh,  Miller, 
Stanley,  Stoney,  Wigram,  and  Capt.  Hall.  Capt. 
Wellesley  went  with  Bethesda,  but  many  years 
afterward  went  over  to  the  exclusives.  Mr.  Harris 
seems  to  have  separated  with  Darby  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  when  he  separated  from  him  I  do  not 
know,  but  he  was  separate  from  him  in  the  sixties  at 
any  rate. 

As  to  their  doctrines,  it  will  be  the  less  necessary 
to  say  much  from  the  fact  that  no  agreement  among 
them  was  necessary.  On  ecclesiastical  m.atters  there 
was  pretty  general  agreement.  They  held  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  in  the  N.  Testament  as  ordination  to 
teach  or  preach;  and  as- to  administering  the  Lord's 
Supper,  that  the  very  idea  of  such  a  thing  is  fictitious. 
Ordination  they  believed  to  be  for  pastoral  oversight 
and  the  care  of  the  poor ;  and  they  held  that  teaching 
and  preaching  is  open  to  all  and  obligatory  upon  all 
who  have  the  requisite  qualifications,  according  to  the 
word  of  St.  Peter,  "  As  every  man  hath  received  the 
gift,  minister  the  same  one  to  another."  But  they 
did  not  approve  of  any  running  without  being  sent. 
They  deprecated  all  excitement  and  mere  religious 
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activity,  and  insisted  upon  the  importance  of  com- 
munion with  God,  and  of  all  religious  service  being 
the  outcome  of  that.  Mr.  Darby  was  their  greatest 
theologian,  and  if  I  should  state  his  views,  I  should 
state  those  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  them.  The 
only  subjects  I  consider  it  necessary  to  refer  to  are 
justification,  the  Church,  and  prophecy.  Mr.  Darby 
rejected  the  doctrine,  maintained  by  many  of  the  C. 
of  E.  clergy,  that  we  become  righteous  through 
Christ's  obedience  to  the  law  being  reckoned  to  our 
account.  He  held  that  we  are  not  justified  under  the 
first  Adam  by  this  or  any  other  means,  but  suffer 
death  (in  Christ)  as  the  penalty  of  sin,  and  obtain 
both  life  and  righteousness  under  a  new  headship; 
that  the  death  of  Christ  for  our  sins  is  the.  sole  basis 
of  justification,  and  that  imputing  righteousness 
simply  means  accounting  righteous  —  quoting  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles.  There  is  a  complete  agreement 
between  his  doctrine  and  that  of  Archbishop  Sumner. 
Canon  Tuelon  speaks  very  highly  of  the  teaching  of 
the  Brethren  on  this  subject,  but  difierls  from  them  in 
some  details,  notably  as  to  the  relation  of  baptism  to 
justification.  At  the  P.  E.  church  which  I  attended 
this  morning  we  had  this  in  one  of  the  hymns: 

Look,  Father,  look  on  His  anointed  face, 
And  only  look  on  us  as  found  in  Him; 

Look  not  on  our  misusings  of  thy  grace, 

Our  prayer  so  languid,  and  our  faith  so  dim; 

For  lo!  between  our  sins  and  their  reward, 
We  set  the  passion  of  thy  Son  our  Lord. 

That  is  Mr.  Darby's  doctrine.  As  to  the  Church, 
Mr.  Darby  held  that  the  character  of  the  dispensation 
was  determxined  instrumentally  by  the  conduct  of  the 
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Jews.  As  they  rejected  both  their  Messiah  and  the 
witness  to  Him  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  peculiar  bless- 
ings He  was  to  bring  to  them  ("  That  we  should  be 
saved  from  our  enemies,  and  from  the  hand  of  all  that 
hate  us  ")  were  postponed;  and  St.  Paul  was  raised 
up  to  unfold  the  character  of  the  Church  as  a  body  in 
which  there  are  no  race  distinctions  —  so  different 
from  the. hopes  of  Israel,  based  on  O.  T.  prophecies. 
After  the  Church  has  been  translated  to  heaven,  these 
prophecies  will  run  on  in  their  fulfilment,  as  if  nothing 
had  happened  since  Pentecost.  Prophecy  does  not 
relate  to  the  Church,  a  heavenly  body,  but  to  earthly 
things  and  Jews  and  Gentiles  as  such.  There  will  be 
only  a  brief  space  between  the  rapture  of  the  Church 
and  the  manifestation  of  Christ  to  the  earth,  and  the 
two  things  as  parts  of  one  event  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  coming  of  Mme.  Albani  to  Montreal  in  1883,  after 
an  absence  of  7  years;  v/hen  the  mayor  and  corpora- 
tion met  her  30  miles  from  the  city  and  then  returned 
with  her.  This  scheme  has  the  advantage  of  reconcil- 
ing many  apparently  conflicting  passages  of  Scripture. 
One  of  Mr.  Darby's  supporters  observed  to  me  once, 
that  Christ's  relations  to  Israel  and  the  Church  were 
typified  in  the  relation  of  Jacob  to  his  two  v\Aives. 
Jacob  served  for  Rachel,  and  obtained  the  less  favored 
Leah;  so  Christ  served  for  Israel,  and  obtained  the 
despised  Gentile  instead.  But,  as  Jacob  by  another 
period  of  service  obtained  Rachel  also,  so  Christ  will 
ultimately  obtain  Israel  for  whom  He  originally  served. 

Mackintosh  and  Kelly  are  Mr.  Darby's  best  ex- 
ponents. They  teach  the  same  doctrines,  with 
greater  simplicity  and  clearness.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  absurdity  and  misrepresentation  in  Dr.  Car- 
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son's  book.  He  brought  against  Mackintosh  a  charge 
of  denying  the  true  humanity  of  Christ,  based  on  three 
statements  or  phrases:  "  As  to  His  manhood,  He  was 
the  Lord  from  heaven  "  —  "  Conceived  by  the  Holy 
Ghost"  —  "a  heavenly  man."  The  first  of  these 
Mackintosh  acknowledged  to  be  erroneous,  and  omitted 
it  from  subsequent  editions  of  his  Notes  on  Leviticus. 
The  second  was  not  originally  in  the  Creed,  and  is  not 
a  very  exact  statement;  but  it  is  true  in  the  only 
sense  in  which  anybody  supposes  it  to  be  true.  The 
third  is  strictly  scriptural.  Here  are  two  remarkable 
passages  on  Christ's  humanity: 

The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the  power  of 
the  Highest  shall  overshadow  thee;  therefore  also  that  holy 
thing  which  shall  be  born  of  thee  shall  be  called  the  Son  of 
God. 

The  first  man  is  of  the  earth,  earthy;  the  second  man  is 
the  Lord  from  heaven. 

These  passages  evidently  forbid  us  to  speak  of 
Christ's  humanity  even  as  earthly.  The  apOvStle's 
doctrine  confirms  the  Gospel  narrative,  and  this  ex- 
plains the  doctrine.  Canon  Bloomfield  says,  "  The 
best  expositors  are  agreed  that  ex  ouranou  must  refer 
to  the  heavenly  original  of  Christ ;  this  making  Him 
superhuman  and  Divine.''  Mr.  Darby  might  well 
speak  of  "  the  ignorance  of  Dr.  Carson,"  when  he 
maintained  that  such  phraseology  was  entirely  con- 
trary to  the  general  belief  of  the  Church.  Mackintosh 
was  writing  against  Irvingism  and  kindred  heresies; 
and,  as  he  also  had  a  good  deal  of  the  spirit  of  Jehu,  it 
was  not  surprising  if  in  one  instance  he  overshot  the 
mark.    Byron,  in  his  Norman  Abbey,  speaks  of  Mary  as 
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The  Virgin  Mother  of  the  God-born  child."  Nothing- 
could  be  more  exact. 

Whether  Miiller  and  Craik  agreed  with  Darby  about 
the  Church,  I  do  not  know,  but  my  impression  is  that 
they  did.  Capt.  Hall  did  not.  He  was  their  great 
nonconformist,  who  had  no  respect  for  the  peculiar 
opinions  of  Newton,  Darby,  or  anybody  else.  One 
of  their  leaders  told  me  that  Capt.  Hall  rejected  all 
their  peculiar  doctrines.  "  Not  all  of  them,"  I  said; 
"  Everyone  of  them,"  he  replied. 

The  first  meetings  of  the  Brethren  that  I  attended 
were  at  Freemantle,  a  suburb  of  Southampton.'  I 
think  I  went  three  Sundays,  both  morning  and  even- 
ning.  This  was  just  after  I  left  home  at  the  age  of  17. 
The  principal  speaker  at  these  meetings  was  Mr. 
Powley,  son  of  a  C.  of  E.  clergyman,  who  had  been 
brought  up  to  business  —  w^as  in  a  drapery  establish- 
ment in  London  before  he  gave  himself  entirely  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry.  I  did  not  know  who  he  was  at 
this  time.  His  ministry  greatly  impressed  me.  I 
have  never  listened  to  anyone  who  seemed  to  speak 
more  truly  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  next  meetings 
I  w^ent  to  were  at  the  Literary  Institute,  Amersham, 
Bucks,  two  years  later.  Mr.  Carver,  a  private  gentle- 
man residing  at  Chesham  Bois,  was  the  leader  there; 
but  Mr.  Bell,  son  of  Dr.  Bell  (a  doctor  of  laws)  of 
T>ynmouth,  used  to  visit  and  preach  there  sometimes. 
After  I  had  gone  to  these  meetings  a  few  times,  I 
made  myself  known  to  Mr.  Carver  —  how  or  where  I 
do  not  remember  —  and  the  result  was  that  he  invited 
me  to  break  bread  with  them  on  the  Lord's  Day 
morning  and  to  preach  for  him  in  the  evening ;  and  I 
did  both.    I  did  the  same  a  week  later.    On  the  after- 
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noon  of  that  day  Mr.  Carver  sent  me  to  take  the  service 
at  a  Baptist  chapel  three  miles  distant ;  so  on  that  day, 
the  last  Sunday  I  was  in  Buckinghamshire,  I  con- 
ducted two  services,  took  part  in  a  third,  and  walked 
16  miles.  Two  young' women  joined  me  at  the  close 
of  the  evening  service,  and  accomipanied  me  to  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  on  my  way  home.  I  was  at 
this  time  in  my  twentieth  year.  Mr.  Carver  had 
known  Canon  Carus  at  Cambridge.  He  told  me  that 
Dr.  Bell  had  maintained  an  establishment  with  eight 
servants,  but  that  he  gave  it  up  to  do  the  work  of  an 
evangelist,  travelling  about.  Ten  years  later,  I 
learned  that  Mr.  Carver  was  still  continuing  this  work. 

On  November  6,  1863,  I  went  to  Bristol,  to  see  Mr. 
Miiller.  As  he  was  laid  up,  I  called  upon  Mr.  Craik 
instead;  and  I  saw  Mr.  Muller  a  fortnight  later. 
After  being  in  Bristol  a  month,  I  got  a  very  com- 
fortable situation  with  a  grocer,  son  of  one  of  the 
Prentices  of  Stowmarket,  who  manufactured  gun- 
cotton  for  the  government,  at  whose  works  in  1871a 
tremendous  explosion  occurred,  destroying  the  town 
and  killing  24  people,  including  two  members  of  the 
Prentice  fam^ily.*  I  was  in  Bristol  a  year  and  eight 
months,  and  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  Bethesda  Brethren 
and  yet  more  of  the  exclusives.  The  Bethesda  people 
had  two  chapels,  Bethesda  and  Salem  ;  and  there  was 
another  open  communion  gathering,  of  which  Major 
Tryon  was  the  pastor.  In  all  there  were  more  than  a 
thousand  in  communion.  In  Orchard  Street,  the  ex- 
clusives, I  believe,  had  about  300.  Hargrove,  I  think, 
was  the  only  one  I  heard  preach  on  the  Bethesda  side 
besides  Muller  and  Craik.    At  Orchard  Street,  at  the 


*  Noted  in  Haydn's  Dictionary  of  Dates. 
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time  of  my  arrival  in  Bristol,  the  leading  man  was  Mr. 
Collard,  who  had  been  a  C.  of  E.  clergyman  —  was 
curate  of  Tiverton  —  a  man  of  only  very  moderate 
gifts.  Soon  afterward,  however,  there  came  to  Bristol 
both  Mackintosh  and  Dorman;  and  besides  these.  I 
heard  Miller,  Stoney,  Stanley,  Christopher  McAdam 
(who  I  think  was  located  at  Bath),  Alexander  (son 
of  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem),  Kelly,  and  Capt.  Hall. 
Some  I  heard  several  times.  The  first  time  I  heard 
Capt.  Hall,  I  think,  I  got  the  impression  that  he  was 
the  equal  of  Darby  in  capacity  and  spiritual  intelli- 
gence, and  I  have  never  seen  any  reason  to  modify 
that.  In  1865  —  the  latter  portion  —  and  1866  I  was 
in  the  neighborhood  of  London,  at  Wimbledon  and 
Mitcham.  I  heard  Mr.  Darby  preach  at  the  Priory, 
Islington,  and  was  at  a  prayer  meeting  the  next  day, 
in  which  he  took  part.  Those  are  the  only  occasions 
on  which  I  saw  him.  He  had  an  easy,  conversational 
style  of  speaking. 

Bishop  Thirlwall,  in  one  of  his  Letters,  published 
by  Dean  Stanley,  says  of  the  P.  B.,  "  I  should  have 
liked  to  have  learned  a  little  as  to  their  government 
and  discipline."  I  can  satisfy  anybody  on  that  score. 
It  is  strictly  episcopal  —  by  bishops  or  elders.  In 
Bristol,  both  at  Orchard  Street  and  Bethesda,  there 
was  a  weekly  meeting  of  elders  (ordained  at  Bethesda) , 
where  matters  of  discipline  etc.  used  to  be  settled, 
'and  at  which  I  suppose  they  decided  who  should  take 
the  service  Sunday  evening  —  that  being  the  only 
meeting  for  which  they  had  to  provide  a  conductor, 
who  in  .authority  and  responsibility,  for  the  time,  dis- 
placed the  assembly.  In  London  the  various  meetings 
were  regarded  as  one,- and  they  were  represented  at 
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one  central  Vveekly  meeting,  which  formed  a  sort  of 
presbytery.  This  may  be  the  proper  place  at  which 
to  introduce  a  statement  by  Prof.  Geo.  T.  Stokes  — 
Ecclesiastical  History,  Dublin  —  in  an  article  on  Mr. 
Darby. 

Those  who  disagreed  with  him  on  any  point  of  doctrine  or 
of  discipline,  he  excommunicated  at  once,  and  regarded  as 
outside  the  covenanted  mercies  of  God.  During  the  later 
years  of  his  life  he  lived  at  the  Priory,  Islington,  which,  during 
the  decade  between  1870  and  1880,  was  regarded  by  his  fol- 
lowers as  a  kind  of  local  Vatican,  whence  issued  decrees  on  all 
topics,  demanding  instant  and  unmurmuring  obedience. 

There  could  hardly  be  more  fiction  in  the  same 
number  of  words.  First,  as  to  Darby's  residence. 
The  following  sample  lists,  taken  fromi  his  corre- 
spondence, will  show  where  he  was  during  his  last 
decade: 

1872.  Nismes,  London,  Boston,  St..  Louis,  Chicago. 

1873.  Kentucky,  Montreal,  Boston,  New  York, 
Leeds,  Ryde,  Bath,  London,  Edinburgh,  Dublin. 

1874.  Belfast,  Paris,  Milan,  Vevey,  Dillenberg, 
Siegen  (Prussia),  London,  Maine  in  U.  S.,  Boston,  New 
York. 

1875.  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago, 
San  Francisco,  Auckland,  Nelson,  Wellington. 

Secondly,  as  to  discipline..  Mr.  Darby  had  no 
authority  to  excommunicate  anybody,  and  I  never 
heard  of  his  doing  such  a  thing,  except  in  the  case  of 
Newton  and  Bethesda,  his  action  towards  whom 
has  been  sometimes  called  by  that  name.  He  could 
act  only  with  the  gathering  of  which  at  any  time  he 
formed  a  part.  Each  local  gathering  was  considered 
competent  to.  deal  with  its  own  affairs,  and  what  was 
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done  by  it  was  acquiesced  in  by  all  the  rest,  unless  it 
contradicted  what  w^as  done  by  some  other  gathering. 
The  London  leaders,  I  believe,  aimed  at  the  exercise 
of  authority  outside  of  their  own  jurisdiction,  but 
their  pretensions  were  not  encouraged  by  Mr.  Darby, 
who  objected  (as  may  be  seen  in  his  Letters)  to  a  little 
book  they  had  printed,  containing  a  list  of  meetings, 
in  different  places,  with  their  respective  leaders.  In 
Vol.  3,  p.  88,  of  the  Letters  we  read,  "  I  knew  of  a 
place  where  there  were  three,  and  the  order  of  the 
names  being  changed  caused  the  greatest  displeasure 
to  the  one  who  was  no  longer  first!  "  One  of  their 
leaders,  whose  relations  with  Mr.  Darby  I  understood 
to  be  very  intimate,  and  who  was  on  friendly  terms 
with  the  London  leaders  also,  told  me  these  sometimes 
exceeded  their  authority.  His  precise  words  were, 
"  Sometimes  they  exceed ;  they  go  beyond." 

In  1 866  a  charge  of  heresy  was  brought  against  Mr. 
Darby  himself,  by  Capt.  Hall  and  Mr.  Dorman. 
They  had  some  correspondence  with  him,  and  when 
they  could  not  get  him  to  modify  his  statements  they 
left,  and  published  pamphlets  setting  forth  their 
reasons.  Capt.  Hall's,  entitled,  Grief  upon  Grief,  was 
in  the  form  of  a-dialogue  between  Fritz  and  Meisner. 
At  the  opening,  Fritz  says,  notwithstanding  that  his 
grand  theory  of  subjection  to  the  Holy  Spirit  as  dwell- 
ing in  the  assembly  had  been  practically  abandoned, 
he  should  still  have  gone  on  in  his  grief  had  it  not  been 
for  new  and  dangerous  doctrines.  The  charge  related 
to  "  a  third  class  ' '  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ ,  in  which 
Mr.  Darby  alleged  He  was  smitten  by  God  not  in 
atonement  for  sin.  Nine  leaders  —  Cronin,  Denny, 
Major  McCarthy,  Wigram,  Kelly,  Stoney,  George 
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Owen,  McAdam,  and  Andrew  Miller  —  breakfasted 
with  Darby  in  London,  and  wrote  a  letter  tending  to 
allay  the  unrest  occasioned  by  Hall  and  Dorman. 
Mr.  Neatby  says,  they  endorsed  the  doctrine,  but  this 
is  an  error.  Their  letter  was  consistent  with  dis- 
belief in  it,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  any  person  of 
consequence  besides  Darby  himself  ever  taught  or 
held  it.  They  were  willing  to  go  with  him  part  of  the 
way.  The  opposition  of  Hall  and  Dorman  did  good. 
It  brought  the  doctrine  to  light  and  into  discredit,  and 
induced  Mr.  Darby,  when  new  editions  were  wanted, 
to  modify  his  statements,  and  bring  his  doctrine  of 
the  sympathies  of  Christ  with  the  Jewish  remnant  of 
the  latter  days  to  a  much  closer  approximation  to 
his  early  statement  of  it  which  may  be  found  in  a 
letter  beginning  Vol.  i,  p.  149,  of  his  Letters. 

Mr.  Neatby  (page  124)  describes  Dorman  as  "one 
of  the  ablest  and  most  interesting  men  ever  connected 
with  the  Brethren."  This  is  another  error.  He  was 
certainly  a  very  able  and  a  very  interesting  man,  but 
he  was  not  in  the  first  rank  of  their  mighty  men.  I 
knew  four  abler  men  than  he  —  Darby,  Hall,  Miiller, 
and  Craik.  Dorman  will  rank  with  Mackintosh  and 
Stoney.  I  knew  all  three.  I  once  had  a  two  hours' 
conversation  with  Mr.  Stoney.  Mr.  Neatby  says  he 
"  came  of  a  good  Irish  family,"  and  that  he  went  to 
Trinity  College  "  with  a  view  to  taking  orders."  I 
think  Mr.  Neatby  is  in  error  also  as  to  Mr.  Dorman 
suffering  pecuniary  loss.  I  understood  he  had  mar- 
ried a  lady  of  fortune,  and  was  not  longer  dependent 
upon  voluntary  contributions.  I  was  once  at  a  Bible 
reading  at  his  house,  when  I  heard  him  acknowledge 
his  obligations  to  Col.  Bell  (who,  I  think,  had  com- 
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mand  of  the  Bristol  garrison)  for  looking  out  the 
house  for  him,  he  having  observed  that  he  was  better 
located  than  Mackintosh. 

In  1879  that  tendency  of  the  tondon  leaders  to 
regulate  things  elsewhere  resulted  in  a  great  disaster. 
The  meeting  at  Ryde  had  had  a  bad  reputation,  and 
was  threatened  with  a  schism.  A  young  clergyman 
at  Ryde  left  the  C.  of  E.,  and  joined  the  Brethren  in 
London.  Returning  to  Ryde,  he  opened  a  new  meet- 
ing in  his  own  house,  and  Dr.  Cronin  went  down  there 
and  broke  bread  with  him.  This  course  was  dis- 
approved of  by  some  in  London,  and  a  great  break  up 
ensued.  Kelly,  Cronin,  and  Miller  were  together 
apparently,  but  Mr.  Darby  went  with  the  other  side. 
The  result  was  a  nevv^  party  headed  by  Kelly.  Other 
divisions  occurred  before  the  close  of  the  century. 

'Summing  up,  my  opinion  is,  that  sometimes  they 
were  able  to  carry  out  their  principles,  and  sometimes 
not.  In  some  places  there  was  a  good  deal  of  spiritual 
life,  and  in  others  a  good  deal  of  stagnation.  Even 
when  things  were  flourishing,  there  was  sometimes 
an  obvious  tendency  to  a  particular  line  of  things  to 
the  exclusion  of  what  was  contrary  thereto,  whether 
it  might  be  from  the  spirit  of  the  age  or  from  the 
Spirit  of  God.  Probably  nothing  better  was  ever 
known  in  Christendom.,  since  apostolic  times,  than 
some  of  their  meetings  and  miinist rations.  •  I  suppose 
I  attended  as  many  as  150  of  their  open  meetings, 
and  I  never  witnessed  anything  but  the  most  perfect 
order  in  any  of  them. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  persons  that  I  knew 
among  them  was  an  Irish  lady  from  Dublin,  but  sister 
of  a  London  clergyman,  whom  I  regard  as  one  of  the 
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two  most  intellectual  women  I  have  ever  been  in- 
timatel}^  acquainted  with.  She  was  as  remarkable 
for  refinement  as  for  intellect  —  a  very  gentle  and 
graceful  creature,  of  possibly  four  and  twenty.  She 
had  known  Darby,  Bellett,  and  Mackintosh  in  Dublin, 
and  said  Bellett  addressed  Darby  as  "  dear  John."  I 
once  dined  with  her  and  her  mother  (who  was  still  in 
the  C.  of  E.),  and  I  took  tea  with  her  (alone)  several 
times.  I  was  never  in  any  society  that  I  found  more 
delightful.  The  last  time  that  I  saw  her  was  at  a 
meeting  of  Mr.  Denham  Smith's  at  Croydon.  She, 
already  seated,  recognized  me  as  I  entered  the  hall, 
but  I  did  not  sit  near  her.  She  was  an  admirer  of  Mr. 
Darby,  and  once  observed  to  me,  "  He  is  so  simple  "  ! 

While  the  terms  "  open  communion  "  and  "  ex- 
clusive "  are  near  enough  to  distinguish  the  different 
bodies,  they  are  not  particularly  exact,  as  the  ex- 
clusives  were  open  com.munion  in  principle,  and  ex- 
clusive only  from  the  force  of  circumstances.  When 
members  of  other  bodies  were  away  from  their  own 
church  connections,  and  especially  if  they  were  guests 
of  Brethren,  the  exclusives  were  willing  to  receive  them 
to  communion,  if  they  were  known  to  be  consistent 
Christians;  just  as  I  was  received  by  Mr.  Carver  at 
Amersham.  The  gathering  there  was  an  independent 
one,  formed  just  as  they  were  in  the  first  instance, 
without  any  particular  connection. 

One  of  the  later  leaders  of  the  exclusives  was  Lord 
A.  P.  Cecil,  youngest  son  of  the  second  Marquis  of 
Exeter,  who  was  drowned  in  Lake  Ontario  in  1889.  I 
heard  him  preach  in  Montreal  about  1884.  My 
brother  knew  him  when  he  was  in  the  C.  of  England, 
and  when  he  was  in  the  army. 
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Brethrenism  never  made  much  progress  in  the 
U.  States.  At  the  end  of  the  century  it  was  supposed 
to  have  a  membership  of  about  seven  thousand,  in  three 
or  four  bodies.  The  principal  leader  on  the  American 
continent  seems  to  have  been  Mr.  F.  W.  Grant,  a 
Canadian,  though  I  believe  he  at  one  time  lived  in  the 
U.  States.  He  published  many  works,  and  under- 
took a  new  translation  of  the  Bible  with  notes,  but 
did  not  live  to  complete  it.  The  N.  T.  was  completed, 
and  the  O.  as  far  as  the  Proverbs,  the  whole  miaking 
six  volumes.  The  remaining  books  were  expected  to 
make  four  more. 

Mr.  George  W.  E.  Russell  has  a  very  good  chapter 
on  the  P.  B.  in  his  book,  The  Household  of  Faith;  but 
in  the  conclusion  he  quotes  what  I  have  quoted  from. 
Prof.  Stokes,  as  if  it  were  true.  How  can  it  be  true 
that  Mr.  Darby  excommunicated  those  Vv^ho  differed 
from  him,  when  he,  for  thirty-five  years,  was  in  full 
fellowship  and  cooperation  with  Capt.  Hall,  who  dif- 
fered from  him  on  the  Church,  prophecy,  the  Sabbath, 
the  Christian's  relation  to  the  law,  justification,  and  a 
variety  of  subordinate  subjects?  In  the  first  page  of 
his  tract,  The  Righteousness  of  God,  Mr.  Darby  says,  "  I 
fully  and  freely,  yea  joyfully,  acknowledge,  as  choice 
and  devoted  servants  of  Christ,  whom  I  respect,  and 
whose  devotedness  I  look  up  to,  persons  v/ho  have  held 
on  this  subject  doctrines  which  I  believe  to  be  a  mis- 
take." Such  is  the  trifling  difference  between  the 
fictions  and  the  facts  of  life! 

My  statement  that  Bp.  Carmicliael  succeeded  Bp. 
Bond  in  the  archbishopric  was  based  upon  a  news- 
paper report,  which  was  confirmed  by  Whitaker's 
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Almanack  for  1907;  but,  from  later  data,  I  infer  that 
he  succeeded  him  only  in  the  bishopric ;  and  that  the 
archbishopric,  not  being  inseparable  from  the  see,  was 
transferred  from  Montreal  to  Toronto. 

In  March  I  received  a  letter  from  a  well  known 
English  dean,  who  certifies  that  my  "  last  remarks 
about  the  divergence  between  the  clergy  and  the 
laity  in  England  are  very  just,"  and  that  therein  "  lies 
the  germ  of  a  future  break  up."  The  younger  clergy, 
bethinks,  will  work  for  disestablishment,  which  will 
ensue,  with  good  and  bad  results;  and  men  like 
himself  with  antiquarian  tastes  "  will  have  no  place 
left  for  them."  He  concludes:  "  But  this  matters 
little,  because  changes  in  this  country  come  slowly; 
and  I  shall  be  well  '  tucked  away  '  before  this  volcano 
erupts  around  us."  ' 

I  told  him  I  had  no  feeling  one  way  or  the  other  on 
the  subject,  had  not  even  an  opinion  whether  dis- 
establishment'  would  work  greater  injury  or  benefit 
to  the  people  of  England ;  but  I  referred  to  the  manner 
in  which  Archbishop  Davidson  was  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  maintaining  present  conditions 
through  his  visit  to  this  country.  The  government 
of  the  Church  of  England  —  like  all  church  govern- 
ment—  is,  of  course,  very  defective;  but  I  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  it  would  be  better  after  disestablish- 
ment. What  I  apprehend  the  younger  clergy  desire 
for  the  church  is  self-government;  but  self-government 
does  not  mean  divine  government  for  a  church  any 
more  than  for  an  individual.  A  great  many  young 
people  are  eagerly  anticipating  the  time  of  self- 
government.    Does  that  mean  that  when  free  from 
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the  restrictions  of  parents  and  guardians  they  will 
live  more  unreservedly  for  and  with  God  than  they 
now  do?  Not  at  all.  In  many  instances  it  means 
that  they  will  serve  the  devil  with  an  abandon  which 
is  impossible  while  these  restrictions  are  in  force !  The 
emancipation  we  should  seek  is  contained  in  the 
Collect  /^r  this  Fourth  Sunday  in  Advent:  "  O  Lord, 
raise  up,  we  pray  thee,  thy  power,  and  come  among  us, 
and  with  great  might  succor  us ;  that  whereas,  through 
our  sins  and  w.^kedness,  w-e  are  sore  let  and  hindered 
in  running  the  race  that  is  set  before  us,  thy  bountiful 
grace  and  mercy  may  speedily  help  and  deliver  us." 


New  York,  1907. 


W.  H.  S. 


